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Corporation. 


State Supervisors Allied Intervention in Russia 


Oppose Enforced Opposed by America in 1918) 4te Slightly Lower 


Branch Banking 


Resolutions Adopted by 
Convention Also Insist 
Upon Retention of the 
Dual Bank System 


Moves to Guarantee 
Deposits Condemned 


Discussion of Method Used 
Successfully in Michigan 
For Reopening Closed Insti- 
tutions Is Presented 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 29.—Two formal 
resolutions against branch banking “im- 
posed” upon the States by the Federal 
Government, and against any abandon- 
ment of the dual system of State and 


national banks were adopted here today 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 
One was brought in by the Committee on 
Legislation and the other by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

The convention also adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning any legislative attempt 
at guaranty of bank deposits. James S. 
Love, Mississippi, Superintendent of Banks 
and president of the association, warned 
against the political danger inherent in 
this proposal, declaring that it will make 
most effective campaign platform for 
Senators and Representatives this Fafl. It 
has an appeal for the people generally, he 
said, and vigorous measures must be 
taken to prevent ts enactment by the 
Congress. 1 


To Meet in Chicago in 1933 


The convention voted to hold its 1933 
mecting in Chicago, Ill., an invitation to 
that city having been extended by the 
Auditor of Public Accounts of Illinois, 
Oscar Nelson. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
W. H. Hadlock. Utah Commissioner, 
president; R. C. Clark, Vermont, first vice 
president; J. S. Brock, Louisiana, second 
vice president; R. E. Reichert, Michigan, 
third vice presideni, and R. N. Sims, New 
Orleans, relected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Reichert gave the principal address 
July 29 on a pian ior reo tion of 
closed banks. (His address will be found 
in full text on page 2.) The open forum 
discussion centered largely around that 

A group of Eastern Commissioners held 
an informalydiscussion of bohd valuation 
in an extra/session of the convention, and 
made for a further consideration of 
that ‘at a group meeting to be held 
in New York abouta month hence. 

F. G. Awa Giver Address 

The Deputy Comptroiler of the Cur- 
rency, F. G. Awalt, addy d the conven- 
tion session informally , and expressed 
his appre¢iation ior the fine cooperation 
which the “Washington supervisory au- 
thorities of national banks received from 
the State Commissioners. He characterized 
the problems of State and national of- 
ficials as mutual and their objective as 
identical. 

The branch banking resolution voiced 
opposition to section 19 of the Glass bill, 
now pending in Congress, and to the de- 
velepoment of a “bureaucracy” at Wash- 
ington. 


hot ah 


Mr. Reichert discussed the program that 
“to assist | 


is being used in Michigan 
creditors of failed banks to reorganize 
them so that liquidation may be effected 


present form of receivership which tends 
to force collections at present prices.” 


Forced Liquidation Criticized 


The experiment has been successful, 
the Michigan bank commissioner declared, 


and wherever tried a new community) 


spiri® has been created, money has been 
brought out of hiding, deposits have in- 
creased, and fears have subsided. 

Forced liquidation of assets brings about 
a reduction in their value which results 
in harm to the very persons who are sup- 
posed to benefit, Mr. Reichert stated, and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Japanese Competition 


Cuts Light Bulb Sales 


Manchurian Purchases of Amer- | 


ican Product Drop One-half 


Sales of American light bulbs in Man- 
churia have been reduced nearly a half 
in the last two years, largely because of 
Japanese competition, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement July 29. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Largely as a result of keen Japanese 
competition, which is entirely on a price 
basis, sales of American light bulbs in 
Manchuria have fallen off approximately 
50 per cent in the last two years, the Com- 
merce Department is advised by its office 
in Mukden. While the superior quality of 
the American article is generally recog- 
nized, this advantage is outweighed by 
the extremély low prices at which the 
Japanese bulbs are offered. 

Up until 1930, American manufacturers 
supplied approximately 20 per cent of the 
bulbs used in Manchuria, with Germany 
supplying 10 per cent and Japan the re- 
mainder. Since that time Soviet Russia 
bulbs have gained entrance to the market 
and the respective proportions of the sup- 
plying countrigs now stand: Japan, 80 
per cent; United States, 10 per cent; Ger- 
many and Russia, about 5 per cent each. 
The recent drop in the exchange value 
of the yen has proved an additional ad- 
vantage to Japanese exporters, it is pointed 
ous. 

Japanese light bulbs have been imported 
into the United States in increasing quan- 
tities, Commerce Department statistics 
show. During 1931 the total value of these 
imports was $1,373,230, representing ap- 
proximately 171,000,000 bulbs. Shipments 
during the month of March of this yea 
from Japan were valued at $138,000 and 


, SRO pire Japanese bulbs 
coming into this country are large, the 
remainder being miniature bulbs for use in 
flashlights, decorations, etc. 











Diplomatic Records of Revolutionary Period 
Made Public by State Department 


H°w the United States opposed allied 
intervention in Russia in 1918 after 
the overthrow of the Monarehy is dis- 
closed by the Department of State in the 
latest voiume of Foreign Relations on 
Russia, Volume II, made public July 29 
by the Devartment of State, 

On July 17, 1918, when military occupa- 
tions were being considered, Secretary of 
State Lansing sent a telegram to the al- 
lied powers that “military intervention 
there would add to the present sad con- 
fusion in Russia rather than cure it, in- 
jure her rather than help her.” 


Offered to Cooperate 


However, the United States, in the same 
telegram, stated its willingness to coop- 
erate with the allies with a small force 
at Murmansk to guard military stores and 
also to cooperate in the Far Eastern front 
in helping the Czechs leave Siberia. 

An announcement by the Department of 
State reviewing the latest volume of for- 
eign relations follows in full text: 

This volume relating to “Distintegration 
and Foreign Intervention,” is the second 
in a series of three volumes concerning 
Russia during the years 1917 and 1918. 





President Declares 
Government Not to Be 


Coerced by Mob Rule 


‘We Cannot Tolerate Abuse 
Of Constitutional Rights,’ 
He Says in Statement on 
Bonus Demonstrations 

President Hoover, in a statement July 


29, declared that, in the evacuation of the 
“Bonus Army” from the National Capital 


by Federal troops, “a challenge to the | 


authority of the United States Govern- 
ment has been met, swiftly and firmly,” 
and that “order and civil tranquility are 
the first requisites in the great task of 
economic reconstruction.” 

“Government can not be coerced by mob 
rule,” the Presfdent said. 
On the same day, he sent to Luther H. 
Reichelderfer, Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a letter reminding that 
martial law had not been declared in the 
District"and that. the civil authorities were 
expected to maintain order. 

Attorney General Acts 

The Attorney General. William D. 
Mitchell, on July 29, on the request of the 
President for an inquiry into the disor- 
ders, asked the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to lay the matter before 
the grand jury then in session. 

The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, in an oral statement declared that 


“the men who led the rioters yesterday, 


and incited them to violence were not 
veterans,” and that a majority of the 
“bonus marchers” left in the camps July 
28 were not veterans. 


President’s Statement 


President Hoover’s statement follows in| 


full text: 

“A challenge to the authority of the 
United States Government has been met, 
swiftly and firmly. 


“After months of patient indulgence, 
the Government met overt lawlessness as | 


it always must be met if the cherished 


processes of self-government are to be| 
| preserved. We cannot tolerate the abuse 
in a more orderly manner than in the! 


of Constitutional rights by those who 
would destroy all government, no matter 


| who they may be. Government cannot be 
| coerced by mob rule. 


Investigation Under Way 


“The Department of Justice is pressing | 
its investigation into the violence which 


forced the call for Army detachments, 
and it is my sincere hope that those 
agitators who inspired yesterday’s attack 
upon the Federal authority may be brought 
speedily to trial in the civil courts. There 
can be no safe harbor in the United 
States of America for violence. 

“Order and civil 
first requisites in the great task of eco- 
nomic reconstruction to which our whole 
people now are devoting their heroic and 
noble energies. This national effort must 
not be retarded in even the slightest de- 
gree by organized lawlessness. The first 
obligation of my office is to uphold and 
defend the Constitution and the au- 
thority of the law. This I propose always 
to do.” 

Letter to Commissioner 

President Hoover’s letter to 
Reichelderfer follows in full text: 

“My Dear Mr, Commissioner: 

“In response to your information that 
the police of the District were overwhelmed 
by an organized attack of several thousand 
men, and were unable to maintain/law 
and order, I complied with your request for 
aid from the Army to the police. It is a 


Mr. 
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Higher Postage Rate for Letters 
Card Advertising: 


procedure to advertise effectively and | 
yet save postage bills for their clients. 


Promoting Post 


IRECT-MAIL advertisers are consid- 

ering more than ever the fe@sibility 
of using the postal card as an advertising 
medium, in view of the recent increase 
in the letter rate from 2 to 3 cents, ac- 
cording to information made available 
July 29 at the Post Office Department. 

Although the postal card has been 
looked upon as materially inferior to the 
sales letter in advertising, it was ex- 
plained, because the personal element 
cannot be injected as effectively as in a 
letter, it has suddenly taken on new 
value in the eyes of advertisers con- 
fronted with the 3-cent letter rate. The 
following additional information was 
made available: 

Greater value nas been added to the 
postal card as an advertising medium 
because the advertiser can reach three 
persons for a 3-cent postal charge, com- 
pared with one reached by letter. 

Advertising agencies are considering 
innovations in postal card advertising, 
hoping that they may be able by this 


tranquility are the| 


The first volume, “Political Affairs and 
Diplomatic Relations,’ was released Oct. 
13, 1931, and the third, “Economic Re- 
lations,” will be ready for release in a 
few months. The organization and ar- 
rangement of the series are described in 
the preface to Volume I. r 


Covers Two-year Period 


The documents in this second volume 
cover in general the pc .-d from the No- 
vember Revolution of 1917 to the end of 
the year 1918, and are divided into seven 
chapters: Siberia and Manchuria, The 
Northern Region, Southeastern Russia 
;and the Caucasus, The Ukraine and the 
Crimea, Bessarabia, Finland, and The 
Baltic Countries. 

The chapter on Siberia and Manchuria, 
which covers 467 pages of documents or 
more than one-half of the total of the 
volume, contains reports on the political 
and military developments in Siberia, in- 
cluding especially the developments con- 
nected with the withdrawal of the 
Czechoslovak troops from Russia. - 

Diplomatic Discussions Given 


The first part of Chapter I, pages 1-339, 
comprises the diplomatic discussions in 
the period from December, 1917, to July, 


United States with regard to military ac- 
tion in Siberia. 

The attitude of the Government of the 
United States with regard to military in- 
tervention in Siberia is set forth, in con- 
nection with French proposals for mili- 
tary action, in notes to Ambassador Jus- 
serand printed on pages 28, 80, and 154, in 
connection with proposals of the British 
Government, in documents printed on 
pages 41 and 45, and in connection with 
Japanese views, in documents printed on 
pages 31, 67, and 82. 





War Council with regard to allied military 
intervention in Russia and Siberia are 
contained in a telegram dated July 2 and 
3, 1918, from the Diplomatic Liaison Offi- 
cer, Supreme War Council, to the Secre- 
tary of State, printed on pages 241-246. 
The memorandum by the Secretary of 
State of the conference held at the White 
House on July 6, 1918, with reference to 
| the Siberian situation, is printed on pages 
262-263. 
Communication to Allies 


| ‘The views and policy of the Government 
| of the United States with respect to mili- 
tary action in Russia were, communicated 
to the. Allied Ambassadofs in an Aide- 
Memoire dated J 17, 1918, printed on 
pages 287-290, in which it is stated that: 
|. “It is the cleanaand fixe. judgment of 
the Government of the United States, ar- 
rived at after repeated and very searching 
reconsiderations of the whole situation in 
| Russia, that military intervention there 
| would add to the present sad confusion in 
Russia rather than cure it, injure her 
rather than help her, and that it would be 
of no advantage in the prosecution of our 
|main design, to win the war against Ger- 
|many.' It can not, therefore, take part in 
such intervention or sanction it in prin- 
ciple. 

_ “Military intervention would, in _ its 
judment, even supposing it to be effica- 
cious in its immediate avowed object of de- 
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Sales of Cotton Cloth 
Nearly Equal Output 


Seasonal Decline in Con- 
sumption of Raw Product 
Found Less Than Usual 


Increased cotton cloth sales in June, 
|combined with reduced production, brought 
the domestic ratio of sales to production 


up to 93.8 per cent, compared with an 
average of only 62 per cent for the pre- 
ceding three months, and the domestic 
|industry on the whole made a “fairly 
satisfactory showing” for the month, the 
Department of Agriculture stated July 29 
in a summary of world cotton prospects. 

The June decline in domestic raw cotton 
| consumption was less than the usual sea- 
sonal decline and smaller than the expected 
drop, the Department said. Foreign de- 
mand for both cloth and yarn from Great 
Britain improved about mid-July after 
an estimated reduction in cotton con- 
sumption earlier, it was added. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Domestic cotton acreage on July 1 this 
year 
acres. This figure is 9.5 per cent below 
| last year, 19.1 per cent less than in 1930, 
| 23.5 per cent below the record acreage 
of 1926,°and is the lowest since 1922, ac- 
cording {to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economfts. 

Sales of fertilizer tags indicate that 
there has apparently been about 40 per 





1 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


The decrease in mail volume since 3- 
cent postage rates became effective 
July 6 is largely due to the fact that di- 
rect-mail advertisers sent their large 
July mailings under the 2-cent rate 
between July 1 and 5. 

August and September advertising 
mailings will probably bring mail vol- 
ume closer to its normal high and will 
increase postal revenues even above that 
recorded at all offices since new rates 
went into effect. 

Although substantial gains in revenues 
have been recorded at offices through- 
out the country, decreased mail volume 
has been the cause of pessimism from 
some sources. Reduction in mail volume, 
complaints say, can mean nothing but 
reduced business. This outlook is un- 
warranted, for though volume may be 
temporarily decreased ~during July, it 
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1918, between the Allied Powers and the, 


The recommendations of the Supreme | 


has been estimated at 37,290,000! 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1932 


Wholesale Prices 


Commodity Level for Week 


Falls Less Than 1 Per Cent 
After Month’s Advance 
T= wholesale price level, which had | 

moved upward more than 2 per cent 
during the course of a month, failed to} 
sustain its advance last week, when it! 
dropped eight-tenths of 1 per cent, accord- 
ing to information made available July 
29 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Hides and leather products, fuel and 
lighting materials, chemicals and drugs, 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities held steady, but a renewal 
of the downward movement in farm prod-| 
ucts, foods, textile products and metals 
and metal products brought-the general! 
level down, it was pointed out. The price} 
level had advanced four straight weeks| 
until the rise was brought to a halt last 
week. | 

The following additional information 
was supplied: | 

The index number of wholesale prices, 
for the week ended July 23 stands at 64.5, | 
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‘Pocket Veto’ Given 
Measure to Extend 
Agricultural Credit 


| 


Loans Already Provided for 
Under Relief Act, It Is, 
Stated in Explaining With- | 
holding of Approval 


President Hoover has killed by a “pocket | 
vet@’ the bill (S. 4780) passed by Con- 
gress just before its adjournment provid- 
ing for loans under the Reconstruction | 
Finance Act to livestock producers, poul- | 
trymen and dairymen and for financing | 
crop planting, Summer fallowing, and 
similar farm activities, it was announced | 
; orally July 29 at the White House. 

The “pocket veto” of the agricultural | 
loan bill, it was stated orally at the White| 
House, was based on the passage of the! 
measure in the confusion of the closing) 
hours of Congress apparently without 
realization that fhe same purposes would 
be accomplished under provisions of the} 
Reconstruction Finance Act. 


Amends Emergency Act 


The measure, ) g to the report of 
the House Committe€ on Banking and 
Currency, is an amendment to the pro- 
vision of the Reconstruction Finance Act 
which sets aside $50,000,000 of the origi- 
nal capital of the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation, together with the expansion 
| of this amount to a total of $200,000,000 by 
security issues, for loans to farmers for 
crop production. The loans are handled} 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The bill amending this provision would 
have made the money available for loans 
to finance livestock production, dairying, 
crop sowing and cultivation, and Summer 
following, in addition to “crop produc- 
tion.” 

About $125,000,000 of the maximum 
amount usable under the law for direct 
loans to farmers to finance crop produc- 
tion has not yet been used, according | 
to information made available at the De- 
partment.of Agriculture. The remainder 
has been loaned to farmers. 


Farm Credit Provisions Cited . 

The Secretary of Agriculture considers 
that the purpose for which the livestock 
loan measure was designed will be ac- 
complished better under the section in the 
Emergency Relief Act which authorizes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to seteup 12 agricultural credit corpora- 
tions throughout the country, it was stated 
at his office July 29. 

These corporations to be set up by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
have rediscounting facilities of something 





; gency Relief and Construction Act of July 





over $250,000,000 and the money will be 
available to serve the same purposes as 
the money for livestock loans would have 
had, it was stated. The security which 
must be put up under the section of the 
Emergency Relief Act will be safer, it ig 
believed by the Secretary. 


European Countries 
Resorting to Barter 


International Groups Formed 
‘To Deal in Commodities 


Organizations to barter goods in inter- | 
national trade have just been formed in} 
central Europe to deal in foodstuffs, to- 


bacco, and other products, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated July 29. 

An agreement also has been reached for 
barter of 50,000 tons of German fertilizer 
for 15,000 to 20,000 bales of Egyptian cot- 
ton, it was stated, and imports of eggs 
into Germany have settled for numerous} 
exportations from that country. The state- 
ment follows in full text: | 

Recent developments in central Euro- 
pean barter have been forwarded to the} 
Commerce Department from its trade rep- 
resentatives abroad. 

Various barter 





plans, according to 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 





in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 





Promulgated for 
Federal-aid Roads 


New Rules Outlined to Com- 


ply With Requirements 
Of Relief Act to Insure 
Maximum Employment 


Workers Restricted 
To 30 Hours a Week | 


Preference for Ex-service Men 
And Specifications in Con- 
tract of ‘Minimum Wages to | 


Be Paid Are Provided 


Provisions designed to insure the maxi- 
mum employment of local labor, to reduce | 
the hours of employment and better the 


conditions of employment and to compel 
predetermination of wages to skilled and 
unskilled labor, in connection with con- 
tracts let for Federal-aid highway con- 
struction work under the Emergency Re- 
lief Act, are outlined in new regulations 
just isstled by the Bureau of Public Roads. | 

The revised regulations were issued, the | 
Bureau explained, to meet requirements in 
the relief act concerning wages, hours of 
employment, hiring of local labor, and 
preference for war veterans with depend- | 
ents. | 


Working of Ruling Outlined 


In an accompanying memorandum to} 
district engineers the Bureau outlined just 
how the new regulations will affect the 
specifications for the work as to the selec- 
tion of labor, insurance of the maximum |} 
employment of labor, and other factors. 

The memorandum and the amendment 
to the road construction regulations fol- 
low in full text: 

Memorandum to District Engineers: In 
carrying out the provisions of the Emer- 


21, 1932, itewill be necessary to meet cer- 
tain special requirements concerning rates 
of wages, hours of employment, employ- 
ment of local labor and preference in em- 
ployment to qualified ex-service men with 
dependents. Projects submitted under this 
Act will be known as “Emergency Highway 
Projects.” 

These requirements must be included in 
special provisions in the proposals and con- 
tracts for projects submitted under the 
terms of the act. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 598 House bills, 28 House joint resolutions, | 
| 321 Senate bills, and 15 Senate joint reso- | 





This memorandum indicates the type of 
required “Special Provisions,” for all work 
done under the act. The memorandum 
of April 12, 1932, to district engineers 
on the subject of employment is not su- 
perseded by this memorandum and may 
still be applied to all regular Federal-aid 
projects. 


Rules on Selection of Labor 


District engineers shall examine all ad- 
vertisements for bids, proposals and con- 
tracts submitted for projects under the 
terms of this act to see that suitable “Spe- 
cial Provisions” have been included as out- 
lined in this memorandum. 

I.—Selection of Labor: 

Special provisions must be inserted in 
the contracts designed to insure that the 
maximum distribution of employment be 
obtained, that employment be furnished 
to persons most in need of it, and that| 
preference in employment be given, when | 
they are qualified, to ex-service men with | 
dependents. 

Such spcial provisions must call for the} 
selection of unskilled labor by the con-| 
tractor from lists furnished by special | 
agencies, where such agencies are avail- 
able. Such provision must, however, per- | 
mit the contractor to obtain needed em-_| 
Pployes elsewhere when such agencies fail | 
to function and to terminate the services 
of employes deemed by him to be ineffi- | 
cient or unsatisfactory. 


Out-of-State Skilled Labor | 
The use of clauses designed to forbid | 


the employment of skilled labor not resi- | 
dents of the State in which the work us) 
being done will not be approved. 

The use of clauses designed to limit the! 
employment of unskilled labor to residents | 
of the State will be approved, provided 
such clauses permit the employment of | 
labor not resident in the State, when a} 
sufficient number of satisfactory laborers, 
residents of the State, is not found to be 
available. 

Where the term “County Employment | 
Committee” is used herein, other terms | 
may be substituted to indicate other agen- | 
cies such as State or Federal employment | 
bureaus, the Red Cross or other relief or- | 
ganizations, as may be designated by the | 
State. | 

The following types of special provisions | 
will be reouired: | 

The contractor shall employ labor, as 
far as it is available, from lists furnished 
by the County Employment Committee, | 
giving preference in selection from such | 


[Continued 


Dis oe 
Of Liberal Arts 


| ae finances of the independent col- | 
leges of liberal arts are in a sounder | 
condition than they have been for some 
years, Henry G. Badger, assistant statis- 
tician of the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, stated orally July 29 in an- 
nouncing that the capital assets of 193 
outstanding institutions total $413,500,000. 

Of this amount more than $170,000,- 
000 is represented in buildings and 
grounds. Receipts in 1930 totaled over 
$61,000,000 while the expenditures were 
approximately $56,000,000. 

Mr. Badger has just completed a study | 
of 193 independent colleges which offer | 
only the liberal arts degree, hence in- 
stitutions of a private character which 
offer other degrees were not included. 
Within the group, he explained, there 
are variations in financial strength and 
weakness, but taking them as a whole 
compared‘ with former status they ap- 
pear to be operating on a sounder basis. 
The following additional 
was supplied: 

The most recent study of the Office 
of Education into the financial aspects 
of education is an attempt to determine 
to what extent the number of students 


information | 





jis a tendency among some consumers to 


| month. 
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YEARLY 
‘INDEX 


101 


[Labor Regulations Tot! of 525 Laws 


Enacted in Session 


Official Resume of Congress 
Shows Eight Bills Failed 
Of Executive Approval 


ho recapitulation of the work of 
the session of Congress just closed, 
as detailed in the final calendar of the 
House of Representatives published by 
the Government Printing Office on July 
29, shows the total laws of the session 
were 525 in number. 

The official resume follows in full text: 

The total laws of the session numbered | 
525 which were divided as follows: House 
bills 316, House joint resolutions 28, Sen- 
ate bills 166, and Senate joint resolutions 
15. 

Of the 316 House bills which became} 
laws, there was included one omnibus pen- 
sion bill containing 283 House bills and/| 
155 Senate bills (added to the House bill 
as amendments), making a total of 962 
bills and resolutions which became laws. | 

The 962 laws are subdivided as follows: 





lutions. | 
Of the 166 Senate bills and 15 Senate 
resolutions which became laws, 82 bills} 
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Consumption of Meat 
Shown to Be Higher 


Due to Lower Prices 


Largest Increase Found to 
Be in Amount of Mutton | 
And Pork Used, States| 


Agriculture Department 


Indications that lower retail prices of 
meat have stimulated consumption and 
are tending to counteract influences which 
may have formerly affected demand are} 
shown in statistical data covering the 
first half of 1932, according to information 
made available July 29 by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture. 

The apparent consumption of all meats, 


after declining from 1929 te 1930, increased | 


during 1931 and during the first half of 
1932 has shown a gain over the correspond- 
ing period cf:last year. Increases in mut- 
ton and pork consumption of previous 





years have continued into the present year, 
according to statistics of the Department 


of lture. 

, Phe Freee wisé fe livestock prices, 
strengthened on the basis of reduced 
slaughtering in some cases and_ prospects 
of smaller supplies, appears to be justified 
also on the basis of an indicated upward 
trend in consumption, principally in mut- 
ton and pork, according tothe information, 
which includes additional advices as fol- 
lows: 

Prices Lowest in Decade 


Notwithstanding conditions which, it 
would appear, might deter meat consump- 
tion, there has been no letdown in the 
demands upon the butcher shop. In view 
of the reduced purchasing power of a large 
part of the people and of an indicated 
tendency on the part of many farmers to 
do their own slaughtering, a reduction in 
withdrawals from packing houses would 
not be surprising. Nevertheless, this has 
not occurred. 

There is reason to believe that people 
who have jobs and those who are on re- 
duced salaries are buying more meat than 
ordinarily on account of the present prices, 
the lowest in nearly a decade. At present 
levels many housewives find they can 
economize by serving meat since it fur- 
nishes the nucleus of the meal. And there 





take certain cuts of beef they formerly 
would not take because of price. 


Meat Prices Compared 

Just how the price of beef has been 
reduced can be observed by a comparison 
of retail prices in New York City for the 
week ended July 15 of the present year 
with the average price during 1929. A 
good grade of beef averaged formerly 
40%, cents per pound; now it is 26.3 cents. 
Lamb which sold for 39 cents in 1929, this 
year sold for 23 cents. Pork formerly 
selling at 28.5 cents was 17 cents this 


The trends in meat consumption are 
shown in Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures which include only meat produced 
under Federal inspection (thus excluding 
meat slaughtered on farms) from the in- 
spected slaughter, less condemned ani- 
mals, plus net imports, less exports, and 
the change in cola storage holdings. The 
apparent consumption computed by this 
method amcunted to 1,058,097,000 pounds 
in 1929 and fell 30,000,000 pounds in 1930. 
In 1931, however, there was a gain of 15,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The consumption of beef and veal, 
which had beer declining since 1926, 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


ent Colleges 
Found Improved 


enrolled in independent liberal arts 
colleges is a facior in their financial 
situation. Summer students were not 
included in the study. 


An enrollment of more than 82,000 
students was involvec. Eight institu- 
tions enrolled more than 1,000 students 
each, 11 more than 800 but less than 
1,000, 15 from 600 to 799, 51 from 400 
to 589, and 31 enroiled less than 200. 
The largest enrollment in a single in- 


| stitution totaled 2,103 and the smallest 
| 60. The average was 429. 


Capital asseis per student enrolled for 
all institutions was found to be $4,- 
996.92 with the highest, $6,023.70, in those 
institutions with an enrollment between 
600 and 800. The value of buildings and 
grounds for the 193 institutions was $2,- 
074.93 per student enrolled. Productive 
funds for the whole amounted to $2,- 
369.92 per student enrolled. Equipment 


| per student for all was $317.49. 


The grand total of all receipts from 
whatever source was $746.87 per student 
enrolled. Student fees per student 
amounted to $207.11. The grand fotal 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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President States 
9-point Plan for 
Economic Relief 


Proposes Concerted Action 
‘On Broad Front’ by Busi- 
ness and In:lustrial Organ- 
izations of Country 


Measures to Expand 
Employment Outlined 


Reviews Preliminary Confer- 
ences on Application of In- 
creased Federal Aid Through 
Coordinated Program 


President Hoover in a statement issued 
July 29 outlined a nine-point program for 
organizing concerted action designed to 
bring about economic recovery. 

This program, the President pointed out, 
is the result of recent conferences between 
himself and officials of the Government 


| together with representative groups of the 


Nation. f 

“When this program is more fully de- 
veloped,” said Mr. Hoover, “I shall confer 
with the business and industrial commit- 
tees in each Federal reserve district and 
other groups in the country that are pri- 
marily interested with a view blish- 


ing united and concerted attion on 4& 
broad front throughout the country.” 


, Statement of President 
The statement follows in full text: 


Some erroneous speculation has taken 
place with regard to conferences which 
have been held during the past two weeks 
in respect to organizing concerted action 
along the front of economic recovery. 
Such conferences have been held by my- 
seli, the Secretaries of the Treasury and 
of Commerce, the heads of the Reconstruc-~ 
tion Corporaiion, Federal Reserve Board 
and other Government officials together 
with representative groups in the country., 
The activities comprise: 

1. The organization of the new powers 
granted the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in respect to self-liquidating 
works for which $1,500,000,000 is available 
are being coordinated with other Govern- 
ment agencies. An engineer of standing 
will be delegated by the Army Engineer 
Corps as Oha: ; 
standing engineers to advise the Corpora- 
tion in respect to these works with view to 
the most expeditious action in stimulat- 
ing employment by starting of the work 
and the placing of orders for material. 


Modernization of Slums 


2. Stimulation of a movement for slum 
clearance and replacement under the Re- 
construction Act is being given immediate 
examination with view to early expansion 
of employment through such programs of 
modernization. 

3. In order to effectively make adequate 
provision for livestock and feeder loans, I 
have requested Commissioner Bestor, of 
the Farm Loan Board, which has admin- 
istration of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks; the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
has some special powers from Congress, 
and the Federal Farm Board, which has 
already entered largely into this field, to 
place themselves at the disposal of the 
Reconstruction Corporation so as to de- 
velop a coordinated program to solve these 
and other agricultural questions under the 
leadership of the Corporation. 

4. The Reconstruction Corporation is 
devoting particular attention under its 
new powers to the possibilities of financ- 
ing the movement of agricultural com- 
modities into consumption with view to 
stimulating demands through restoration 
of orderly marketing. “We are discussing 
the possible supplement of such efforts by 
private agencies. 


Wider Expansion of Credit 


5. We have also taken up the subject of 
organized coordination of the wider ex- 
pansion of credit facilities t business and 
industry through business, the banks and 
the Federal reserve banks, particularly for 
the purpose of supplying full credit for 
production where consumption of goods is 
assured and thus materially expand em- 
ployment which has been hampered by 
dislocation of the credit machinery. 

6. Preliminary conferences have taken 
place with some of the railway leaders 
with a view to their developing programs 
for increased repair and maintenance in 
cooperation with the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of expanding 
railway employment and for expansion in 
orders for railway supplies and equipment 
which would also be immediately reflected 
in increased employment in the supply 
and steel industries. 

7. I am proceeding as rapidly as ‘pos- 
sible with the selection of the directors of 
the Home Loan Bank Board and have al- 
ready under discussion methods by coop- 
eration of this institution with the Recon- 
struction Corporation and other agencies 
of the Government to secure the fullest 
effect in assistance to home owners under 
mortgage duress and expansion of home 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


America Is Invited 


To World Conference 


Asked to Confer on Economic 
And Monetary Conditions 


An invitation for the United States ta 
participate in the World Economic and 
Monetary Conference was received from 
Great Britain July 29, the Department of 
State stated orally. 

The United States previously had in- 
formed Great Britain that it would be 
glad to participate in such a conference 
provided war debis, reparations and tariffs 
were not discussed, according to informa- 
tion previously made public by the De- 
partment. 

No information was given o 
Department regarqi ‘ 
the conference but (ierzam 
sador to Great Britain, 
lon, recently stated o 


ence probably pu ‘ my 
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October. 
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System Adopted in Michi- 


~ Of Closed Banks 


gan Is Outlined Before 
National Association of 
Supervisors 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 29—A plan for 
the reorganization of closed banks which | 
is. in use in Michigan was described to-' 
day to the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks by the Michigan} 


Bank Commissioner, Rudolph E. Reichert. 
_Mr. Reichert’s address follows in fuil 
text: } 

Your secretary, who is always most 
gracious but very insistent that his re- 
quests be carried out, wrote to me some) 
time ago and asked me to adress you upon} 
any subject that I might conclude would 
be of interest to you at this time. I felt 
that he was giving me a great deal of} 
latitude, but at the same time placed the) 
burden upon me. | 


Program for Creditors 

With the experiences that we have been 
having in the last few years, it seemed ad- 
visable to bring to your attention for dis- 
cussion a program that is being used by| 
us to assist creditors of institutions to| 
‘reorganize them so that liquidation, may be | 
effected in a more orderly manner than is} 
the case under the preseht form of re-| 
ceivership which tends to force collections 
at present prices. | 
These have been very strenuous and 
troublesome days, with many perplexing 
problems confronting me. During this | 
most trying period, all of us have been 
endeavoring in one form or another to| 
solve the problems that come before us in 
such a manner as to bring the most 
services to the people who are most di- 
rectly affected by institutions which are 
forced to go into liquidation, this being 
‘usually occasioned by heavy demand 
made upon them and their inability to} 
liquidate rapidly enough to meet these 
demands, or due to such a definite change 
in the status of their investment account | 
that it would seem feasible that adjust-| 
ments should be made with the creditors. 
Effect of Forced Liquidation 

I apprehend that you as well as myself | 
have felt that to follow the old method 
of liquidation and reduction of assets to} 
ash only added to an already distressed 
condition. It does not seem that this 
method of liquidation can possibly be con- 
sidered constructive during a period like | 
this. Only one thing can result, and that 
is, the more assets thrown .on the mar- 
ket, the less demand there is for them. 
Accordingly, forced liquidation can only | 
produce a gradual reduction in the value 
of these assets. Liquidation in agricultural | 
communities means auctions and foreclos- 
ures, and as far as other securities are! 











concerned, it means the placing of them |]} 


on an already overburdened market. This 
can do no good, nor does it solve any- 
thing. 

“With the thought in mind that the 


time element would be the most important | || 
factor. in attempting to solve this prob-| |} 


lem, we in our State approached the ques- 
tion from that standpoint. After the} 


closing of several banks, and studying the | ]} 
conditions and methods followed in other | |} 


States in effecting liquidation, it was per- | 
fectly obvious that to continue the forced 
liquidation of assets through receiverships | 
only added to the distress, and that other | 


methods of relief should be found tending |}! 


towards the orderly liquidation of assets | 
in institutions. 


True Value Not Shown 


Every time an application for receiver- 
ship is made, additional securities are 
placed upon the market through these re-| 
ceiverships. This only aggravates the} 
situation, and is not constructive. Market | 
prices under such conditions do not and| 
cannot reflect actual values, but can only | 
reflect a price in such securities placed} 
there by someone who has an interest in | 
and is willing to purchase the same, and/| 
in that case will purchase the security as 
cheaply us possible so that these forced 
collections do not represent values in the} 
securities dealt in. If a sale is forced! 
under present conditions, in our opinion, | 
the creditors of the institution are in most 
instances deprived of the just return that | 
they should have in the liquidation of 
these securities. ] 

Believing that today there is only one| 
way to meet the situation, and that is to 
permit time to intervene in the niquids. | 
tion process, we concluded that methods | 
and measures should be worked out to) 
accomplish that end. It must be per- 
fectly obvious to all of us that only diffi- | 
culties can arise when we attempt to col- | 
lect debts which were contracted on one} 
dollar value, with collections being at-| 
tempted at a time when a different value | 
exists in the relationship of the dollar to 
commodities and services. 


Two Ways of Adjustment 


_ Services and commodity prices have 
changed in value, while the debt has re- 
mained the same. This is the most im- 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Farm loan bill fails through “pocket veto,” 
White House ore credits already are 
provided under lief Act. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Increased sales of cotton cloth in June, 
combined with reduced production, improve 
domestic ratio of sales to production, states 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 3 


New developménts in handling of fruit 
result in large savings in refrigeration costs 
during shipment, says D. F. er, of De- 
partment of Agriculture, in radio address. 

Page 6, col. 7 

Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on the prices of cotton in the wholesale 
markets discussed by the 3 —~ 
sioner of the Bureau, Charles E. Baldwin. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Meat consumption shown to be stimulated 
due to lower retail prices. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Forecast of production of green peas for 
canning or manufacture remains unchanged 
since first of July, says Department of Agri- 


lture. 
_ Page 7, col. 1 


inted member of 
rd by President 


@ Page 7, col. 1 

Improved cotton yield in Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan has had favorable effect on general 

conditions there, says Commerce part- 
ment. 


Vulosko Vaiden reap 
Federal Farm Loan 
Hoover. 


Page 3, col. 2 


Aviation 


Demonstration flights by American pilots 
aiding export aeronautics trade, according 
to Department of Commerce. 


Use of Netherland air-mail service said to 
be below estimates. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Federal air commerce regulations held by 
New York Supreme Court to apply. to intra- 
state flights. 


Banks and Banking 


Plan for reorganization of closed banks 
used in Michigan is described to National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks 
by Michigan Commissioner. 

Page 2, col. 1 


Fund of $6,000 ouilt up in New York bank 
of interest on wages held for seamen is 
without legal claimant, says Commissioner 
of Bureau of Navigation. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Member banks in Tenth Federal Reserve 
District reduce loans and investments from 
mid-June to mid-July, monthly 
shows. 


Convention of State Bank Supervisors 
adopts resolutions against branch banking 
im\ 
abandonment of dual bank system. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Governor Pinchot approves statute en- 
abling Pennsylvania building and loan asso- 
ciations to borrow from Federal agencies. 

Page 7, col. 1 

National bank suspensions reported to 

Comptroiler of the Currency. 


Congress 


sion of Congress. 





ih 


lieu oO 


Construction 


Improvement of housing conditions ad- 
vanced in recent months, says President: 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

Page 3, col. 5 


Corporation Finance 


Governor Pinchot approves statute en- | 


abling Pennsylvania building and loan asso- 
ciations to borrow from Federal agencies. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation au- 
thorizes $250,000,000 issue of notes. 
Page 3, col. 7 


Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 


courts. 
Page 4, col. 2 


© 4Ineation 


’ 
Finances of independent colleges of lib- 
eral arts in sounder condition, according to 
Federal Office of Education. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, ‘col. 7 
Government books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Educational value of radio in the schools 
is discussed by C. M. Koon, Senior Specialist 
in Education by Radio, United States Office 
of Education. 
Page 8, col. 1 


e ° 
Engineering 
Boulder City now nearing completion at 
Hoover Dam. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Total of 595 Statutes Seinen 


Enacted by Congress 


Shows Eight Bills Failed 
Of Executive Approval 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


portant and troublesome problem con- |tees and which were laid on the table to 


fronting us today. 
of course, of making adjustments. One 
is to continue liquidation, force collec-| 
tions, and receive in payment stich 


There are two ways, | facilitate the enactment of the legislation. | Gener 


Exclusive of bills vetoed and the pro-| 


| posed amendment to the Constitution, the | 


amounts as the debtor is able to pay.| House passed 216 House bills (including | 


The other is to attempt to bring the'!two omnibus 


dollar value nearer to its value at the| 
time the debt was contracted. 

While time, unless something else is | 
done, does not of itself change the situa- | 
tion, if time is taken and the liquidation | 
of these debts is not immediately forced 
some securities may be kept off the mar 
ket and vaiues may have a chance to 
comie back through that method of pro- | 
cedure. I believe, however, that consider- | 
able assistance could be rendered by ad-| 
justments in our monetary system, along | 
which line some effort has already been 
made. 

I am not advocating that we should do | 
anything to bring back the abnormal 
prices of 1929 in our effort to adjust com- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Certain Colleges Found 
To Be on Sounder Basis 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
expenditures on the same basis per student 
enrolled for all the institutions was found | 
to be $675.41. | 

For the most part the colleges were able 
to live within their ingomes. The ap 
parent exceptions occurred in capital out- | 
lay for new buildings and grounds which | 
exceeded the receipts for the increase of | 
plants in some of the enrollment groups. | 
Institutions having fewer than 400, stu-| 
dents spent more money than received for | 
educational and general purposes, 

Salaries showed a wide variation in the 
coileges. 


ait 


of 159 who reported this item ranged | 
Trom $4,375 to $7,250. Deans received | 
from $1,620 to $6,700, with the middle 50 
ioe from $2,898 to $4,307. 

aT ported salaries from 
,350 to $6,000, associate professors from 
,400 to $4,600, and assisiant professors 
$1,200 to $3,800. 
less than $1,000 incomes to $2,600. 


$1 
$1 


\4o0 committee in the House. 


pension bills containing 
1,488 bills; a total of 1,702 bills), and four 
House joint resolutions, and one Senate 
bill which did not become laws. 

There were introduced in the Senate 
4,986 bills, 210 joint resolutions, 35 con- 
current resolutions, and 281 simple resolu- 
tions. 


47 Senate joint resolutions. The Senate 
committees made 1,002 reports. 

Exclusive of bills vetoed and the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, the 
Senate passed 355 Senate bills and 31 
Senate joint resolutions which did not 
become laws. Of these one bill was indefi- 
nitely postponed in the House; 123 Sen- 
ate bills and 5 Senate joint resolutions 


| are pending on House calendars; and 170 
| Senate bills and 20 Senate joint resolutions | ;, export trade that industrial deliveries 
One to foreign importers and authorities, for 
tted|instance, to municipal administrations, 
| shall be paid by counter deliveries of dried 


are pending in House committees. 
Senate joint resolution was recommi 


Two Senate concurren* resolutions are 
pending in House committees. 

Thirty-two Senate bills and two Senate 
joint resolutions were indefinitely post- 
poned in the Senate because similar House 


advanced in the process of becoming laws. 
The Senate and House also passed Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 14, proposing an 
amendment (“Lame Duck”) to the Con- 
stitution, which has been ratified by 12 o 
the State legislatures thus far. . 
Vetoes by message numbered seven. One 


Two presidents received $15,-| bill failed to become law through lack of) from co 
000 annually, but tne middle 50 per cent signature after adjournment of the Con-| which four were entered on the calendar 
}of such motions and five did not receive 
Of the bills vetoed there was one omni-/a sufficient number of signatures for such! 
Of the four so entered on the 
bills and 192 Senate bills (added to the calendar, three were rejected by the House | 


gress. 
bus pension bill, containing 186 House 
House bill as amendments). 

There were 432 bills entered upon the 
Consent Calendar, 


Nine motions to discharge committees 


| 
Page 6, col. 1 | 


Page 4, col. 1 | 


report | 
Page 7, col. 7 | 


by Federal Government, and against | 


Page 7, col. 7 


Total of 525 new laws enacted in last ses- | 


Page 1, col. $ 


Fxvorting and Importing 


British ay oe to raise duty on meats 
discussed by Department of load 


e 2, col, 7 

Demonstration flights by American pilots 

aiding export aeronautics trade, according 
to Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 1 

Japanese competition reduces by nearly a 

half the sales of American light bulbs in 

Manchuria, according to Commerce Depart- 


ment. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Exports of carbon black increasing, says 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Federal Courts 


Hearings in so-called Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., anti-trust cases to open Aug. 1 before 
three-judge Federal statutory court at Ashe- 
ville, N. Department of Justice an- 
nounces. 


” 


Page 3, col, 1 
Claims of patents covering snap fastener 
held valid and infringed, court finding that 
commercial success of simple device evi- 
dences its patentability; Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Magnus & Easter- 
man Co. et al. v. United-Carr Fastener Corp., 
etc. 
Page 4, col. 5 


Foreign Relations 


America’s policy against military interven- 
tion by allies in 1918 in Russia disclosed in 
new volume of d'pvlomatic correspondence 
published by State Department. 

Page 1, col. 2 

State Department receives invitation from 
Great Britain for this Government to par- 
ticipate in a World Economic and Monetary 
Conference. 





Page 1, col. 7 
—~-presentatives of Latin American coun- 
consider steps to prevent war between 

PO aguay and Bolivia. 
Page 3, col. 1 


. 
|Foreign Markets. 
Japanese competition reduces by nearly a 
half the sales of American light bulbs in 
| Manchuria, according to Commerce Depart- 
ment. / 
Page 1, col. 1 


: *,* 

General Business Conditions 

Member banks in Tenth Federal Reserve 

District reduce, loans and investments from 

mid-June to mid-July, monthly report 
shows. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Stronger trend noted in Dallas Federal 

Reserve District, according to monthly busi- 


ness review. 
Page 7, col. 1 


Sales in New York area declined in June 
from year ago, according to the monthly 
review by the Federal Reserve Bank at New 


York. 
Page 7, col. 4 


Nine-point program for economic recovery 
outlined by President. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 





Government Specifications 


Specifications for photographic paper out- 
lined by Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, col. 1 


| Health 


Tendency for infantile paralysis to be a 
hereditary disease noted by Dg Andy Hall, 


Director of the Illinois Department of Public | 


Health. 
Page 8, col. 1 


American wage earners found to lose aver- 
age of seven days annually because of ill- 
ness. 


° 
Highways 

| Labor regulations for Federal-aid roads to 

| comply with requirements of Relief Act to 

| insure maximum use of local labor are pro- 


mulgated. 
Page 1, col. 5 


| Insurance 


Wisconsin Insurance Commissioner refuses 
| to issue restraining order against soliciting 
| risks of former employer. 
| Page 5, col. 6 
Personnel change announced for office of 
State Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. 
Page 5, col. 7 
New York Superintendent rules on two 
insurance cases, asking penalty against 
Guardian Casualty Co. for rate violation, 
and cautions Globe Indemnity Co. to exer- 
| cise greater diligence. 
Page 5, col. 1 
| Two per cent reduction in fire insurance 
rates in Colorado ordered by State Insurance 
| Commissioner. 


Page 5, col. 7 | 


‘International Finance 


| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 2 


For Carrying on 


Page 7, col. 7 | 


Page 3, col. 6 | 


Labor 


Tabor regulations for Federal-aid roads to 
comply with requirements of Relief Act to 
insure maximum use of local labor are pro- 


mulgated. 
Page 1, col. 5 


American wage earners found to lose aver- 
age of seven days annually because of ill- 


ness, 
Page 3, col. 6 


Market Statistics 


Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on «the prices of cotton in the wholesale 
1 markets discussed by the Act’ Commis- 

sioner of the Bureau, Charles E. Idwin. 
Page 8, col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Hearings in so-called Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., anti-trust cases to open Aug. 1 before 
threé-judge Federal statutory court at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Department of Justice an- 


nounées, 
Page 3, col. 1 


Data on a of arsenic and sele- 
nium in 1931 as announced by Bureau of 
Mines. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Successful tests made of “liquid coal” by 
German specialists, Department of Com- 
merce is informed. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Motion Pictures 


Interest in motion pictures continues to 
increase in China, says Department of Com- 
merce, 

Page 3, col. 6 


Motor Transport 


Number of fatalities from auto accidents 
fewer in New Jersey for first half of year, 
says State Commissioner. 

Page 5, col. 2 


Municipal Finance 


Economies in local government discussed 
by C. A. Dykstra, City Manager of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Page 8, col, 3 


‘Paper and Printing 


Specifications for photographic paper out- 
lined by Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Aging of papers tested by Bureau of 


Standards. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Patents 


Claims of patents covering snap fastener 
held valid and infringed, court finding that 
commercial success of simple device evi- 
dences its patentability; Circuit Court of 
| Appeals, Sixth Circuit; Magnus & Easter- 
man Co. et al. v. United-Carr Fastener Corp., 
etc. 





Page 4, col. 5 


|Postal Service 


Use of Netherland air-mail service said to 
be below estimates. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Higher postage rate for letters said to be 
| promoting post card eames | 
| ge 1, col. 2 


President 


President's day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 6 





| 
Prisons 
| Providing adequate and varied entertain- 


| ment for prisoners is discussed by Ed Swope, 
| Warden of the New Mexico State Peniten- 


or Page 8, col. 6 | 
'Production Statistics 


Increased sales of cotton cloth in June, 
combined with reduced production, improve 
domestic ratio of sales to production, states 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 3 


Data on production of arsenic and sele- 
nium in 1931 as announced by Bureau of 
Mines. 

Page 5, col. 2 


Public Service 


Western Governors* Conference postponed 
because of prospective scanty attendance, 
chairman announces. 

Page 5, col. 6 


Vulosko Vaiden senqpeieare member of 
| Federal Farm Loan rd by President 


| Hoover. 
Page 7, col. 1 


s eye? 
| Public Utilities 
| Maryland Public Service Commission asks 
Washington Gas Light Co. to apply rate re- 
duction to consumers in that State. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Public Utilities Commission of District of 
Columbia is upheld in order for revision of 
| sliding scale on adjustment of electric rates 
in District. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Certain elements of value in power proj- 
| acts can not properly be capitalized, chair- 
man of Federal Power Commission says in 
| concurring opinion in Alabama Power Co. 
| case. 
' Page 5, col. 3 








tional Groups Formed in Europe 


Barter of Commodities 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


zations in the foodstuffs, 
other industries. 
Under the company name “Association 


tobacco and 


|for Promoting Turko-German Relations,’ 


Ltd.,” a company was established June 15, 


and 4 joint resolutions were enacted in with headquarters in Berlin, to promote 
f an equal number of House bills Turko-German economic relations by re-! Company has, through a tobacco delivery 
/and House joint resolutions, respectively, sort to merchandise barter. The founders*contract, made possible the utilization of 
| which had been reported from commit- 


of the company are Fried. Krupp, United 


Steel Works, Gutehoffnungs Mining Com- 
pany, Otto Wolff, Orenstein & Koppel, 
al Electric Company, Siemens, Julius 
Berger, Homere O. Pisani-Hamburg, and 
Brady Brothers, Hamburg. A labor com- 
mittee was chosen under the chairman- 
ship of Messrs, Otto Wolff and Rickertsen 
of the Homere O, Pisani Company, 
representatives. 

The financing of the industrial products 
to Turkey will probably be effected under 
the guidance of the new company which 
would receive corresponding debt certifi- 
cates from the purchasers, the certificates 
would then be returned to Turkey for pay- 
ment of the tobacco. 


eliminated to a considerable extent. 


}fIn the list of the many attempts which 
seek to replace the no longer operating 


as | 


The difficulties that 
might be encountered through a concur- 
The Senate passed 525 Senate bills and| rent barter would in this way be probably | ment. 


Official Resume of Session | te circles in Germany, include organi-|nave been established by other Busiyess 


circles in a few German cities, to carry 
{out the “commodity clearing.” It is re- 


ported that the “Gedelag” has a turnover 
of several million marks which may be 
| used in the barter trade. 

Recently, the Reemtsma Joint Stock 


la part of the German claims frozen in 
Bulgaria. A similar attempt with Greece 


has been unsuccessful. Through importa- 
tion of eggs, many German exportations 
| have been settled. Agreements with Tur- 
key might play an important role, since 
| Turkey has great investment need for in- 
| dustrial material, but her purchasing 
| power at the time is relatively small. 


| Technical Difficulties 


The technical difficulties in the way of 
bringing about a heavier barter exchange 
}are, of course, very great, since in dif- 
| ferent places money or credit play a role, 
| in order to bridge over, for instance, sea- 
soral differences in the crops and in 
|counter deliveries, or in terms of pay- 
| Nor can Germany, off-hand, 
' through the approval of commodity clear- 
| ings, afford to forego, in favor of other 
supplying countries, the export of sur- 


1 


| trade in foreign exchange bills with the| pluses to the Balkan countries. A “cir- 


| states in southeast Germany, a new agree-| cular barter” system would further com- | 
The | plicate matters. 
German 


ment has been reported reached. 
“Gedelag” Company of the 


After more than a month's negotiation, 


Wholesale Trade in the Importation of| agreement has been reached to exchange 
Foodstuffs which for years has included| between 15,000 and 20,000 bales of Egyp- 


| the leading houses of Germany, has agreed | 
German firms interested 


|with differtnt 


| fruits and legumes, nut kernels, etc. 
Credit Operations Cited 


| The foreign purchaser pays his debts at | 
e From the credit thus| 
| bills had become laws or were further|Stablished, the foreign supplier is paid. | 
|A like transaction occurs on the German | 
The ex-| 
istence of the “Gedelag” makes unneces- 
|sary the establishment of a new organi- 
importation branch, 
|since, as is well known, new companies 


|a foreign bank. 
side through a domestic bank. 


|zation in the said 


entry. 


and one prevailed. 


. The President transmitted to the House} 
of which 390 were | 63 messages; executive departments trans- 
Instructors ranged | acted upon, leaving 42 upon the calendar.| mitted 636 


communications. 
| filed numbered 8,542. 


msideration of bills were filed, of 


Petitions | 


tian cotton for 50,000 tons of German fer- 
tilizer, according to a report from Com- 
mercial Attache Charles E. Dickerson Jr., 
Cairo. 

A recent announcement by Darwish Bey, 
head of the Cotton Section of the Minis- 
try of Finance, stated: 


Exchange for Cotton 


“It has been agreed that certain Ger- 
man firms should supply the Egyptian 
government with 50,000 tons of manure 
(Azot) over a certain period at the rate 
of 25 Egyptian dollars (1 dollar equals 20 
piasters in local market parlance, and is 
not a United States dollar; the piaster is 
worth about 3.7 cents at current quota- 
tions) a ton on condition that if the price 
of this fertilizer falls a corresponding re- 
duction in the price of quantities of fer- 
tilizer taken over by the government 
should be effected. In exchange for this 
fertilizer the government will give to Ger- 
man spinning factories a quantity of cot- 
ton ranging between 15,000 and 20,000 
| bales, according to market price on the 
date of delivery.” 

Exchange of 10,000 bales of Egyptian 
cotton for Hungarian treasury bills has 
been mentioned in trade circles, but no 
official confirmation has been made. 
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Tariff 


Taxation 


from Federal tax, 
eral rules. 


as against $183,683,744 in previous year. 


| postal savings, State Tax Commission chair- 
man advises. 


| Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin. 


Trade Organizations 


week, 
merce... 


on the prices of cotton in the wholesale 
markets discussed by the Actin; 
sioner of the Bureau, Charles E. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


— 


Radio 


Unlimited time with less: pow 
for KFO at Clarinda, Iowa, Peres 


ro 5, col. 7 
of radio in the schools 
C. M. Koon, Senior Specialist 


y C. 
in Education by Radio, United 
of Education. : en ee 


Educational value 
is discussed 


Page 8, ° 
Automatic radio device for si we 


endl 
distress signals for shi lackin; 
facilities demonstrated in Germany. whetess 
* Page 6, col. 1 
New Dncaceasting station at Little Rock, 
Fie opposed by dio Commission exam- 


Page 2, x 
Decisions of Federal Radio Goraraterton 
include renewal of four regular broadcast 


licenses. 
Page 7, col. 5 
Railroads 


Free loading of freight b ower 
unlawful, Interstate Commerce” Commission 
decides. 

Page 6, col. 2 

cases announced by 
Commission. 

Page 6, col. 5 

New developments in handling of fruit 
result in large savings in refrigeration costs 
during shipment, says D. F, Fisher, of De- 
partment of Agriculture, in radio address, 

Page 6, col. 7 


Rulings in finance 
Interstate Commerce 


eye 
Retailing 
Meat consumption shown 
due to lower retail prices. me 
Page 1, col. 6 


Scientific Research 


Value of scientific studies by Polar 
party outlined by Department of Coma 


Page 7, col. 5 
Shipping 


Automatic radio device for sendi. 
distress signals for ships lacking wire 
facilities demonstrated in Germany. 
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State Courts 


Federal air commerce regulations held b 
New York Suprem e y 
state flights’ Court to apply to intra- 


Page 4, col. 1 


British pro 
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cide by to raise duty on meats 


partment of Agriculture. 


Page 2, col. 7 
Two additional petitions filed tor review of 


cases involving flexible tariff provisions. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Decisions promulgated by the Boa 
Tax Appeals summarized. r as 
Page 4, col. 3 


of State College exempt 
Washington Attorney Gene 


Athletic tickets 


om Page 4, col. 4 
arp reduction in income tax receipts 
corresponding to reduction in mercantile 


and manufacturing earnings sho - 
necticut. - - a poe 





Page 4, col. 4 
Taxes for Wisconsin and subdivisions for 
year ended June 30, 1932, totaled $173,396,601 


Page 4, col. 4 
Drive in progress in Kentucky to collect 
tax due on money in safe deposit boxes and 


Z Page 4, col. 6 

Original and history of inheritance taxes, 
and operation of Wisconsin laws relating 
thereto, reviewed by Neil Conway, of the 


Page 8, col. 5 


International organizations formed in 
Europe to barter commodities. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Veterans 


President sa Government can not be 
coerced by mob rule, in statement on Fed- 
eral action in control of bonus marchers. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale pate level falls slightly during 
according to Department of Com- 


Page 1, col. 4 
Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Commis- 
aldwin. 
Page 8, col. 3 


North Carolina Insurance Commissioner 
sets hearing of employers and industrial 
leaders for Aug. 5 to consider new compen- 
sation schedules. 

Page 5, col. 2 
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New Broadcasting Station 
At Little Rock Is Opposed 


An application for a new broadcasting 
station at Little Rock, Ark., was recom- 
;mended for denial in an examiner's re- 
| port submitted to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission by R. H. Hyde, and made public 
July 29. 

Edmund G. Hilger, applicant, requested 
the facilities of Station KARK, Arkansas 
Radio and Equipment Company, Little 
Rock, which itself filed application for 
increased power daytime on the 890 kilo-! 
cycle frequency. 








New Rates Promote 
Use of Postal Cards | 


Advertising Value Increased by 
Higher Letter Postage 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


is unfair to judge the effect on the new 
rates by using this month as an example. 

Advertisers with millions of letters to) 
mail during July sent them ‘inder 2- 
cent rates before the sixth of. tHe month, 
when 3-cent rates went into effect. 
Monthly bills and statements also were 
sent out under 2-cent rates: Thus, a 


substantial portion of the month’s mail 
| was handled before the new rates became 
| effective, and a volume decrease has been 
noticed since. 

Mailings for August and September will 
record more accurately just what. effect 
3-cent rates have had, for during the first 
part of these months, mailers with hun- 
| dred-thousand-lists will be forced to pay 
higher rates or omit their monthly mail- 
ings. Although these mailings may be 
cut somewhat, the Department expects 
that the decrease for the month will not 
be as noticeable as it has been during 
the current month. 

At some offices, it is estimated volume 
has declined as much as 30 per cent since 
July 6. However, it is unfair to compare 
the period from July 6 to 28 with that 
from June 6 to 28, for much of the busi- 
ness mail which went out after June 6 
for that month, was hurried so as to be 
handled before July 6, to escape payment 
of the higher rates. 

Mailing of private letters has been but 
little influenced by the increased charge, 
it is believed. The average person would 
not mail fewer personal letters because 
each cost one cent more than formerly, 
the Department said. Thus, it is poirited 
out that mailers who send thousands | 
of letters monthly are the only ones who 








might decrease their total mailings. August 
and September records will prove or dis- 
prove this theory. 
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Use of ‘Liquid Coal’ British Proposal 
Tested in Germany ° 
ae To Raise Duty on 


Recent Trials of Fuel Found 
Successful, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Successful tests nave been made with 
“liquid coal” by Bochum specialists in the 
field of liquid and gasequs fuels, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice Consul C. T. 
Zawadzki, Berlin, made public by the 
Commerce Department. 

In a recent boiler test, of about 100 
square meters heating surface, a fuel was 
used composed of 55 per cent by weight of 
coal dust and 45 per cent of tar oil. It 
was burned with ordinary steam expan- 
sion sprayers, without prewarming, at an 
outer temperature of from 4 to 5 degrees 
Centigrade. 

Combustion of the liquid coal occurred, 
without disturbance or smoke, at a boiler 
efficiency degree of 81 per cent in a state 
of inertia, and a steam output of from 26 
to 27 kilograms per square meter on the 
heating surface. No clogging of the noz- 
zles or a depositing of coal dust in the 
containers was to be observed. The boiler 
was more than 30 years old, equipped only 
with a superheater of 37 square meters 
heating surface. Similar satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained from other trials 

Costs of producing the liquid coal are 
primarily based on the cost of the fuel oil 
and the coal dust. The cost of mixing the 
dust with the oil is negligible, it is stated. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 


City for Workers 
At Hoover Dam Now 
Nearing Completion 


Scientifically-planned Boul- 
der City With 5,000 Pop- 
ulation Is Third Largest 
of Nevada Municipalities 


Boulder City, the town planned by the 
Federal Government in Nevada at a cost 
of $2,000,000 to house the employes en- 
gaged in the construction of Hoover Dam, 
is now nearing completion and represents 
all modern advances in scientific city 
planning, Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, stated orally July 27. 

No longer a construction camp, it has 
a@ population of nearly 5,000, ranks third 
among Nevada's largest cities, and is fast 
assuming its maturity. Planned for per- 
manency, it is believed that the 730-ioot 
dam and 115-mile lake will attract tourists 
from all parts of the world, and the place 
itself will become a resort because of the 
surrounding scenic beauty. The following 
acditional information was made avail- 
able: 

One Thousand Buildings 


The city now has 900 buildings com- 
pleted and an additional 100 under con- 
struction. 
residences. Ox the completed buildings 
the Government owns 109, the Six Compa- 
nies, the contractors, 682, and business 
permittees 109. 

The streets are laid out artistically and 
conveniently, are wide, and intersect with 
park areas, giving the little town a healthy 
spaciousness. Grass has been sowed and 
is now well up in growth, while shrubs 
and trees have added a garden effect to 
what two years ago was a desert. 

Within a year it has become the model 
construction city ofthe United States. The 
city has no real poverty. Every worker is 
provided with adequate wages, and the 
surroundings are comfortable, 
convenient. 


. Model Zoning System 
On one 


and in still another section the residences 
are located. A model system of zoning 
segregates the retail and similar commer- 
cial firms from the residential section. 
The homes are built for comfort. 
have been constructed to meet verying 
weather conditions, from extreme heat of 
Summer to chilling nights of Winter. The 
houses have double walls and an air space 
between the ceiling and the roof to with- 
stand the torrid heat of Summer. They 
are equipped with all electrical conveni- 
ences, stoves, refrigerators, hot water 


Ninety per cent of these are) 


healthy, ' 


side of the town the company | 
has its houses and dormitories, in another | 
area the Government has its buildings, | 


They | 


Meats Discussed 


|American Exports of Hams, 
| Bacon and Pork Would 
Be Affected Most, Says 
Agriculture Department 


United States exporters of hams, ba- 
con and pork would be the only exporters 
in this country to be directly affected ma- 
terially should the Empire Conference of 
the British Dominions, now in session at 
Ottawa, Canada, accept the proposal 
pending before it to raise tariffs sharply 
on imports of nonempire dairy products 
and meats, according to information made 
available at the Department of Agricul- 
ture July 29. 

The following addtional information also 
was obtained at the Department: 

According to reports a program has been 
| presented to the conference under which 
imports of dairy products into dominions 
| represented at the conference from non- 
empire countries would be subject to a 
tariff of 15 per cent, instead of 10 per 
cent as at present, and imports of meat 
| subject to a tariff of 3 cents per pound, 
except those coming from Argentina. 


Dairy Exports Discussed 


The imports of dairy products from the 
United States to empire dominions does 
not amount to enough to involve much 
money, nor do those of meats with the ex- 
ception of hams, bacon and pork. 

During 1931 our exports of dairy prod- 
ucts to dominions represented at the con- 
ference were as follows: One hundred 
|and seventy-nine thousand pounds of but- 
ter to Canada; 15,978,000 pounds of evap- 
orated milk to the United Kingdom, and 
179,000 pounds of cheese to Canada. Dur- 
ing the same year, however, Canada ex- 
‘ported to the United States 162,000 pounds 
}of butter and the United Kingdom ex- 
| ported 17,000 pounds to this country, and 
Canada exported to the United States 
817,000 pounds of cheese. New Zealand 
also expored 877,000 pounds of butter to 
|the United States. 

In virtually all of the other dominions 
represented at the conference agriculture 
is one of the important domestic indus- 
tries, and importation of dairy products 
from the United States is not necessary. 
In addition, most of those dominions are 
too far from the United States for this 
country to compete. 

Meat Exports Cited 

As to meats, however, the United States 
last year exported to the dominions repre- 
sented at the conference a total of 143,- 
274,000 pounds. This was made up as fol- 
lows: To the United Kingdom, 26,203,000 
pounds of bacon, 81,295,000 pounds of ham 
land shoulder, and 20,000,000 - pounds of 
pork; to Canada, 2,335,000 pounds of 
| bacon, 5,895,000 pounds of ham and shoul- 
der, and 4,766,000 pounds of pork, and to 
{Newfoundland and Labrador, 3,681,000 
pounds of pork. 

Whether or not a tariff of 3 cents a 
|pound, as is proposed at the conference, 
would eliminate this American meat ex- 
portation from competition with empire 
countries is the question. 

Situation Analyzed 

Denmark, The Netherlands and the 
Baltic countries would probably suffer ex- 
tensively should the conference accept the 
dairy and meat tariff proposal, since those 
countries depend to a large extent on the 
jmarkets in various empire dominions for 
the distribution of the products in ques- 
tion. With a preference being granted 
empire dominions, it is doubtful if the 
products of Denmark, The Netherlands 
and the Baltic countries could still com- 
pete with any degree of success, since 
meats and dairy products can be exported 
by empire dominions. 














heaters, and similar household comforts.: 

The nature of the work on the great 
| project is continuous. Men are employed 
in shifts. The first is from 7:30.a. m. to 
3:30 p. m., the second from 3:30,p. m. to 
11:30 p. m., and the last from 11:30 p. m. 
ito 7:30 a. m. 

The administration building is being 
air conditioned with units, the largest to 
be installed to date. 
| placed in the offices of the construction, 
field, and office engineers, the chief clerk, 
| district counsel, two drafting rooms, and 
} several other places. 
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Date of Hearing 


In Appalachian 
Coal Case Fixed 


Federal Court at Asheville, 
N. C., to Consider Charges 
Of Anti-trust Law Viola- 
tion Beginning Aug. 1 


Hearings in the so-called Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., anti-trust cases, in which the 
Federal Government has alleged violation 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Act on the part 
of 136 bituminous coal mining operators 
in the Appalachian Field, will begin be- 
for a three-judge Federal stattuory court 
at Asheville, N. C., Aug. 1, according to 
information obtained at the Department 
of Justice July 29. 

The Government is challenging the right 
of the operators to sell their output 
through a single regional market agency. 
The outcome of this case is expected to 
have an important effect on the coal in- 
dustry throughout the country, since, ac- 
cording to the Department’s understand- 
ing, if the court upholds the market 
agency plan for the Appalachian Field, 
similar plans will be adopted in other coal 
mining areas. 


Filed Last Month 


The following available information 
was made available by the Department: 

Injunction proceedings against the min- 
ing companies were filed by the Govern- 
ment late last month. The complaint 
states that the defendants are engaged 
in producing bituminous coal in the so- 
called Appalachian Field from mines lo- 
cated in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia, and that they repre- 
sent upwards of 70 per cent of the produc- | 
tion of that area. 

The plan of operation by the operators 
involved was proposed some time ago and 
submitted in advance to the Department, 
but the Department concluded that the 
plan could not be allowed to go into oper- 
ation unless its legality were passed on in 
the courts and the operators were ad- 
vised that if they concluded to go on, the 
question of the validity of the plan would 
be made the subject of judicial contro- 
versy. The present suit is the result. 


Trade Combination Charged 


The Department charges that the area 
in which the defendants are located sup- 
plies from 55 to 91 per cent of the bitumin- 
ous coal consumed in a number of cities 
located in western and central Ohio, in- 
cluding Springfield, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Toledo. The petition al- 
leges that from 33 to 80 per cent of the 
bitumious coal consumed in South and 
North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tenn- 
essee, Virginia and West Virginia, is sup- 
plied from this area and that the de- 
fendants have entered into a combination 
and conspiracy to restrain and monopo- 
lize this trade. The defendants it is al- 
leged have agreed that this is to be done, 
by a cessation of independent and com- 
petitive action amongst themselves in this 
trade, and by controlling and regulating 
the supply, distribution and prices of 
bituminous coal produced and sold by 
them. 

The petition charges that the defend- 
ants have organized a corporation, known 
as the Appalachian Coals, Inc., and that 
each of the defendants has made a uni- 
form contract with the corporation make 
ing it the exclusive agency for the sale 
and distribution of coal produced by them, 
that the corporation will apportion orders 
amongst the defendants on a quota basis 
agreed upon, and will have full charge 
and control of all matters of distribution 
and prices. It is alleged that each defend- 
ant has subscribed to the stock of the 
corporation on the basis of amount of his! 
production and that 17 of the 136 defend- 
ants will have a majority control. 


Other Understandings 

It is alleged that the plan was devised | 
at meetings called by the National Coal 
Association, whose membership includes 
almost all of the bituminous coal opera- 
tors in the United States, held in New 
York and Cincinnati in December, 1931, 
and the early months of this year and 
that the defendants have an understand- 
ing with groups in other regions that 
similar plans to control and regulate the 
business will be applied there, if the court 
Shall fail to enjoin the movement in the) 
Appalachian Field. 

The petition asks that the court issue} 
an injunction against the defendants, 
permanently enjoining them from carry- 
ing out or maintaining the combination 
and conspiracy, and prohibit the per- 
formance of the exclusive selling agency 
— betwen them and Appalachian 

oals. 


Meat Consumption Larger 


Due to Lower Retail Price 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
showed a slight gain in 1929 but since 
then continued its downward trend. In 
1931, however, the decline was small. The 
consumption of lamb and mutton, on the 
other hand, has been increasing steadily 
in the last 10 years while pork has tended 
upward with the exception of a few years 

The influence of prices on consumption 
of meat may be judged by the fact that 
the wholesale price of smoked hams, dur- 
ing the last decade was highest in 1926 
when consumption of pork reached its 
lowest figure and was lowest (prior to | 
1931) in 1928 which was the year in which | 
pork consumption reached its highest 
point. Beef and veal consumption have 
also been lowest in the years in which the 
wholesale price of fresh native steers has 
been highest. 

The consumption of beef and veal dur- 
ing the first half of 1932 has declined 
about 5 per cent from the corresponding 
period of last year while lamb and mutton 
has increased approximately 4 per cent 
and pork 4.4 per cent. There has been a 
decrease during the perod in the amount 
of cattle slaughtered but an increase in 
sheep and hogs. 


State Supervisors Oppose 
Enforced Branch Banking 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


explained that what is needed is to per- 
mit time to intervene in the liquidation 
process. : 

The Michigan plan provides for the re- 
establishment of the bank’s capital by! 
voluntary action on the part of the' 
stockholders. Questionable assets are! 
placed in a trust fund. Remaining de- 
posits are released on a percentage basis. 

Eighteen banks have been reorganized 
in Michigan on this plan, Mr. Reichert 
said, nine are nearly ready,for reopening, | 
and the reorganization department is)| 
working on approximately 30 other insti- 
tutions. 
| 


Action to Prevent War 
In South America Studied 


Representatzves of Argentina, Chile, | 
Peru, Mexico, Cuba and Colombia met at | 
the Department of State July 29 to take 
steps to prevent war between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. No information regarding 


| 280,907,000 pounds last year, 
plants were operating, 10 fewer than in| 





the meeting was given out at the Depart- 
ment of State. 





Two Tariff Cases 
Urged for Review 


Additional Petitions Are Filed 
Under Flexible Provisions 
Of Act of 1922 


Petitions: to review two additional cases 
in which the flexible tariff provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 are challenged were 
filed July 29 with the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The cases are entitled 
S. Leon & Co. v. United States, No. 261, 
and Fox River Butter Co. v. United States, 


| No. 262. 


A case involving the same subject mat- 
ter, Blandamer v. United States, No. 241, 
was previously docketed with the court. 

All cases involve presidential proclama- 
tion issued under thé flexible provisions 
changing the rates of duty. It is con- 
tended that in addition to changing the 
rate of duty the proclamations also changed 
classifications and added new language to 
the duty provisions. It is urged that the 


President acted beyond the power con-| 


ferred under the provisions of the 1922 
‘Act. If the flexible provisions be con- 
strued to authorize the President’s action, 
it is contended that the statutory pro- 
visions are unconstitutional as an invalid 
delegation of legislative power by Congress 
to the executive. 


Increasing Demands 


For Carbon Black 


Abroad Are Shown: 


Record Is Shown in Volume 
Of Exports Last Year and 


Domestic Consumption Is 
At High Level 


The volume of carbon black exports set 
a new high record in 1931, as sales abroad 
were stimulated by the greater use of the 
pigment by the rubber industry and by 


low prices, according to information made 
available July 29 by the Department of 
Commerce. With aeclining prices, the 
value of overseas shipments showed a de- 
crease, however. 

Besides a domestic consumption of 161,- 
712,000 pounds, exports last year reached 
a peak of 96,714,116 pounds, a gain of 
14.8 per cent over 1930, it was pointed out. 
The volume advance was made in the face 
of decreasing trade in a majority of other 
commodities and a sizeable drop in pro- 
duction. The United States is the world’s 
only source of carban black. 


Used Extensively 


The pigment, a jet-black, finely divided | 


material obtained by the incomplete com- 
bustion of natural gas, is of world im- 
portance, and annual sales of the product 
by the American industry to domestic and 
foreign markets aggregate over $10,000,- 
000. The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The extensive use of carbon black may 
be amplified further with the improve- 
ment in world conditions. Considering 
the gain in exports last year and future 
foreign expansion by rubber, ink, and 
paint industries, a greater consumption oi 
fe pigments may be visualized. 

The value of carbon black as a pigment 
for printing ink was, discovered and it 
was first manufactured commercially by 
an ink maker in Philadelphia in 1864. The 
rubber industry is now the principal con- 
sumer of carbon black, using about 83 
per cent of the total output as a pig- 
ment and filler in tires and rubber goods. 
The second most important use is as a pig- 


|ment for the preparation of inks and 


paints. It is also utilized as an ingredient 


in the manufacture of carbon paper, pol- | 


ishes, phonograph records, paper, artifical 
stone and crayons. 

Carbon black was the sixth largest item 
of American chemical products exported 
last year. Nnearly all conutries purchased 
greater quantities than in 1930. The 
wnited Kingdom, as usual, was the largest 
buyer, followed by France, Germany, Can- 
ada, and Japan. Material decreases oc- 
curred, however, in exports to Canada, 
Australia and the Netherlands. 


Foreign Research 
Several foreign countries have surplus 


| quantities of natural gas but do not manu- 


facture carbon black. Some countries, es- 
pecially Germany, have devoted consid- 
erable time to research work, in an effort 
to parepare a black pigment which would 
compare favorably with carbon black, but 
results have been unsatisfactory. 

For the purpose of increasing sales of 
carbon black in foreign markets, the Car- 
bon Black Export Association, Inc., was 
organized in December, 1929. This corpora- 
tion, composed of more than 92 per cent of 
the American manufacturers of the com- 


modity, has promoted sales and extended | 


the use of the pigment. 
Since the initial production of a few 


|}hundred pounds shortly after the Civil 


War, 
achieving a record output of 379,942,000 
pounds in 1930. Production dropped to 
when 58 


1930. Texas is the leading State in the 
output of carbon black, the industry cen- 
tered in the Panhandle and Breckenridge 
districts supplying about 79 per cent of 
the total for the country. Louisiana ac- 
counted for nearly all the remainder. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Has Good Cotton Yield 


Favorable Effect Said to Be 
Shown on General Conditions 


Recent improvement in the cotton yield, 
following two poor crops, has had a 


favorable effect on general conditions in| 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, according to! 
the Commerce Department’s regional in- | 


formation division. 

. This better feeling, despite prevailing low 
cotton prices, is attributed to the fact 
that the country’s progress has been 
closely bound up with cotton development. 
The ,1931-32 crop is estimated at 200,000 
bales, avering 478 pounds, compared with 
106,000 bales in 1930-31, and 140,000 bales 
in 1929-30 . 


Expansion in gum arabic export, which | 


normally ranks next to cotton, has held up 
well. However, Government revenues 
have declined, and there is a large shrink- 
age in the total foreign trade. 


The automobile has assumed an in-| 


creasingly important role in transport de- 
velopments in the Sudan, outrunning ex- 
pansion of roads, though in dry weather 
almost any section of the country is avail- 
able by motor-car. 


' 
Of imports into the Sudan, about 30 


per cent are for Government account, 
principally sugar, arms, timber and rail- 
way sleepers, machinery, metals, coal and 
fuel, motor cars, cement, clothing, cycles 
and accessories, etc. 
from Great Britain, although imports from 
the United States amounted to about 
$200,080, in 1931 as compared with $873,- 
500 in 1930. Exports to the United States 
amounted to $667,500 in 1931, as com- 
pared with $1,382,125 in 1930.—(Depari- 


| ment of Commerce.) 


the industry has grown rapidly, | 


Imports come chiefly | 


livering an attack upon Germany from 
the east, be merely a method of making 
use of Russia, not a method of serving 
her. Her people could not profit by it, if 
they profited by it at all, in time to save 
them from their present distresses, and 
their substance would be used to maintain 
foreign armies, not to reconstitute their 
own. 

“Military action is admissible in Russia, 
las the Government of the United States 
| sees the circumstances, only to help the 
Czechoslovaks. consolidate their forces 


and get into successful cooperation with 
their Slavic kinsmen and to steady any 
| efforts at seif-government or self-defense 
in which the Russians themselves may be 
| willing to accept assistance. 

| “whether from Vladivostok or from 
Murmansk and Archangel, the only legiti- 
mate object for which American or allied 
troops can be employed, it submits, is to 
guard military stores which may subse- 
quently ve needed by Russian forces and 
to render such aid as may be acceptable 
to the Russians in the organization of 
their own self-defense. 

“For helping the Czechoslovaks there 
is immediate necessity and sufficient jus- 
tification. Recent developments have 
made it evident that that is in the interest 
of what the Russian people themselves 
desire, and the Government of the United 
States is glad to contribute the small force 
lat its disposal for that purpose. 

“It yields, also, to the judgment of the 
Supreme Command in the matter of estab- 
lishing a small force at Murmansk, to 
guard the military stores at Kola, and to 
make it safe for Russian forces to come 
together in organized bodies in the north. 
But it owes it to frank counsel to say 
| that it can go no further than these 
modest and experimental plans. 


Intervention Proposal 


Vigorously Opposed 


“It is not in a position, and has no 
expectation of being in a position, to take 
| part in organized intervention in adequate 
force from either Vladivostok or Mur- 
mansk and Archangel. It feels that it 
ought to add, also, that it will feel at 
liberty to use the few troops it can spare 
only for the purposes here stated and 
shall feel obliged to withdraw those 
forces, in order to add them to the forces 
at the western front, if the plans in whose 
execution it is now intended that they 
|should cooperate should develop into 
others inconsistent with the policy to 
which the Government of the United 


self. s* * 

a “It hopes to carry out the plans for 
safeguarding the rear of the Czechoslovaks 
operating from Vladivostok in a way that 


tion with a small military force like its 
own from Japan, and if necessary from 
the other allies, and that will assure it 
of the cordial accord of all the allied 
powers; and it proposes to ask all asso- 
ciated in this course of action to unite in 
assuring the people of Russia in the most 
public and solemn manner that none of the 
governments uniting in action either in Si- 
beria or in northern Russia contemplates 
any interference of any kind with the 
political sovereignty of Russia, any inter- 


| impairment of her territorial integrity 
, either now or hereafter, but that each of 


ject of affording such aid as shall be ac- 
|ceptable, and oniy such aid as shall be 
| acceptable, to the Russian people in their 





/endeavor to regain control of their own 
| affairs, their own territory, and their own 


| destiny.” * * * 


| Attitude of Japanese 


‘Also Is Set Forth 


| The attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment with regard to the American pro- 
posals is contained in documents appear- 
|ing on pages 301, 306, 324 and 325; that 
|of the British Government in a com- 
munication printed on page 315. 

The second part of Chapter I, pages 
| 340-467, contains the diplomatic corre- 
spondence with regard to proposals con- 
| cerning the political direction and aug- 


‘mentation of the forces sent to Siberia | 


|and the discussions with Japan concern- 
ing the size of the Japanese forces and 
Japanese activities in Siberia and Man- 
| churia. 

| The Siberian policy of the United States 
is set forth in a memorandum drawn up 
| by the Secretary of State after a confer- 
}ence with the President on Aug. 20, 1918, 
|as follows (page 351): 

“This Government can not aid in equip- 
| ping, transporting or maintaining any 
| troops beyond the numbers agreed upon 
| between the United States and Japan. 
“This Government is not in favor of 
| proceeding west of Irkutsk in relieving the 
| Czechoslovaks in western Siberia. 

| “This Government favors the retirement 
of Czechoslovaks eastward from western 
Siberia as rapidly as safety will permit 
and the concentration of all troops in 
eastern Siberia where they should jointly 
operate against the hostile forces along 
the Amur River and about Lake Baikal. 
| “This Government prefers to defer a 
| consideration of the future movements of 
the Czechoslovaks whether eastward to 
France or westward to Russia until after 
— Siberia has been cleared of ene- 
mies.” 


Military Operations West 
Of Urals Opposed 


In disapproving the recommendation of 


be sent tg Omsk for Winter quarters 





that: 


military authorities that to attempt mili- 
tary activities west of the Urals is to at- 
tempt the impossible. We mean to send 
all avallable supplies that we can spare 
|from the western front as fast as possible 


but we can not undertake to send them 
west of the Urals. 

“So far as our cooperation is concerned 
we must frankly say that the Czeci 
forces should retire to the eastern side 
of the Urals to some point at which they 
will be certainly accessible to supplies 
sent from the east, preferably where they 
will be in a position to make it impossible 
for the Germans to draw supplies of any 
kind from western Siberia, but in any 
case where they can make themselves se- 
cure against attack. 

“With the deepest regret but with per- 
fect realization of compelling facts we 
must in frankness say that our assistance 
can’ not be given in the carrying out of 
any other program, All that some in au- 


ing of Allied and American troops to the 
northern ports has failed of realization. 
This Government can not cooperate in an 
effort to establish lines of operation and 
oN through from Siberia to Archan- 
gel. 





| with respect to military operations in 


Made Public by State Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


States feels constrained to restrict it-| 


will place it and keep it in close coopera- | 


the associated powers has the single ob-| 


Ambassador Morris that American troops | 
(page 393), Secretary Lansing declared | 
“It is the unqualified judgment of our | 


|for the use of the Czechslovak forces, | 


thority expected to happen upon the send- | 
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Allied Intervention in Russia 
Opposed by America in 1918 feclared Shown 


Siberia and on the ‘Volga front’ are ideas 
and purposes with which we have no sym- | 
pathy. We do not believe them to be! 
practical or based upon sound reason or | 
good military judgment. Consequently, 
while we have said that we do not de- 
sire to set the limits of the actions or to! 


define the policies of our associates, we are 


{not prepared and do not intend -to fol-, 


low their lead and do not desire our| 


representatives to be influenced by their 
persistent representations as to facts and 
as to plans for action which, to us, seem! 
chimerical and wholly impossible. * * *” 


Views on Recognition 
Of Russia Explained 


In a telegraphic instruction to Consul 
General Harris at Irkutsk on Oct. 23, 1918, 
(page 417), the Secretary of State set 
forth for the Consul General’s guidance 
the policy of the Government of the| 
United States as follows: | 

“For your guidance, the Government of| 
the United States is not prepared to! 
recognize any new government in Russia; | 
but this must not be construed as a lack) 
of sympathy with the efforts of the Rus-| 
sian people to erect a government which 
is able to protect individual rights and to| 
perform its international obligations. The 
Government of the United States has | 
stated that it desires where practicable to) 
steady any efforts at self-government or 
self-defense in which the Russians them-| 
selves may be willing to accept assistance 
and you may authorize consular repre-! 
sentatives wherever opportunity offers to| 
give aid and advice to local governments | 
in their efforts to improve local condi- 
tions. 

“This, of course, applies only to local 
and municipal authorities and not to any 
others. The purpose of the United States | 
to assist Russia has not been modified.| 
It has not only arranged jointly with) 
France and Great Britain to ration the) 
Murmansk and Archangel! districts for the, 
Winter but is now planning practical! 
measures of economic relief in Siberia ad-| 
ditional to the moderate military assist-| 
ance which the demands of the western 
front have enabled it to send to Vladivos- | 
tok. The necessary tonnage to carry sup- 
plies has been allotted. Supplies will be) 
distributed under the direction of the. 
representatives of the War Trade Board} 
at Vladivostok.” | 

Discussions with Japan with regard to| 
the size of Japanese forces in Siberia and| 
the Japanese support of Semenov are the 
| subject of documents published on pages| 
433, 436, 462, 464 and 465. 


Conditions Are Reported 
In North Russia Area 


Chapter II contains reports on the 
political situation and economic conditions 
in the Archangel-Murmansk region in 
North Russia. This chapter deals espe- 
cially with developments preceding and 
following the landing of the Allied forces} 
at Archangel on Aug. 2, 1918, such as the 
coup d’etat of Sept. 5, 1918, and the res- 
toration of the deposed government 
through the efiorts of the American Am- 
| bassador; the representations made by the} 
| American Government with respect to the 
interference of the British Commander-in- 











|vention in her internal affairs, or any| Chief with the local authorities at Arch-| S!ums. 


;angel in matters of a civil nature; the 
| proposals with respect to increasing the, 
| American forces at Archangel and ex-| 
| tending the operations. | 

The attitude of the Government of the 
United States with respect to the exten- 
sion of operations in North Russia is con- 
tained in a telegram from Secretary Lans- 
ing to Ambassador Frances dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1918 (page 546): , 

“As it is, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, plain that no 
gathering of any effective force by the 
Russians is to be hoped for, we shall in-| 
sist with the other governments, so far as 
our cooperation is concerned, that all 
military effort in northern Russia be given 
| up except the guarding of the ports them- 
selves and as much oi the country round 
about them as may develop threatening 
conditions. We wiil, of course, do our| 
utmost to send supplies, but cannot under- 
take general relief, and must presently, of 
course, be cut off from Archangel by the 
| ice and able to go only to Murmansk. 

“You are advised that no more Ameri- | 
;can troops will be sent. to the northern 
i ports. * = | 


|Relations With Bolsheviki | 
|Explained by Mr. Lansing 


} Secretary Lansing informed Ambassador 
Frances on Sept. 27, 1918 (page 548), that 
the Government of the United States | 
“does not consider that its efforts to | 
safegurad supplies at Archangel or to 
) help the Czechs in Siberia have created a 
state of war with the Bolsheviki.” 
| Chapters III, IV, and V contain reports | 
on the political and military develpoments | 
}in Southeastern Russia, the Caucasus, 
| Ukraine, Crimea, and Bessarabia. Among 
the matters covered are the German- 
| Austrian advance into South Russia and 
| the occupation of the Ukraine and the 
| Crimea; the polices of the Allied powers 
| with regard to supporting political and 
| military movements in South Russia; and 
the relations betwen the Soviet authori- 
| ties and Rumania. 

The policy of the Government of the 
United States with regard to recognizing 
or giving support to political movements 
in Russia is contained in a telegram of 
Secretary Lansing io Ambassador Sharp, 
dated Nov. 27, 1917 (pages 582-3): | 

“The American Consul at Tiflis will not | 
be given authority to recognize de facto 
government until it is evident that such 
action will not tend to foster sectionalism 
or disruption of Russia or civil war.” 

Chapters VI and VII comprise reports 
on the developments in the movements 
|for national independence in Finland,| 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Among 
the subjects covered in Chapter VI are 
the relations: between the Russian Pro- 
visional Government and the Finnish 
|Government; the declaration of inde- 
| pendence by Finland, the civil was in| 
| Finland; German intervention and Ger- 
|man military aims and activities in Fin- 
land; the monarchist movement; and the 
diplomatic correspondence relating to the) 
question of the recognition of Finland. | 
| Chapter VII deals with the formation 
of national governments in the Baltic) 
countries; the activities of the Estonians, | 
Letts, and Lithuanians in seeking support 
for their independence; and the diplo-| 
matic discussion with regard to the pro-| 
|tection of the Baltic countries from 
Bolshevism upon withdrawal of German | 
troops. | 

This volume was prepared by the late| 


| 


torical Adviser and former Professor of | 
European History, who died on April 1, | 





and careful historian which distinguished 
Dr. Fuller’s work in preparing previous 


|as to rents, charges, capital structure, rate 


|for a period exceeding 10 years when it is 
the judgment of the board of directors of 


|that all of this work is directly attributa- | 


Housing Advance | 


Diplomatic Records of Revolutionary Period In Recent Months 


| 
Relief Measures and Other! 


j 
Developments 


Cited by} 
President’s Conference 


On Home Building 


Several developments of recent months, | 
the last of which was the passage by Con- 
gress of the home loan bank bill recently 
signed by the President, have proven in 
concrete form the value of the work of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, accordirig to in- 
formation just made available by Dr. 
James Ford, editor of the Conference. | 

Probably the most important of the) 
achievements of the Conference has been 
the fact that the people of the country 
have become “housing conscious,” a con- 
sciousness which previously had _ not) 
existed and which itself may be the basis) 
for further constructive accomplishments, 
Dr. Ford stated. 

Relief Measures Cited 


The following additional information, 
also was made available by Dr. Ford: 

As to obvious direct results, probably, 
the mo# outstanding are the Home Loan 
Bank Act and the provision in the Emer- 
gemcy Relief Act making available through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans to corporations formed for the pur- 
pose of providing housing for families of 
low, incomes or for reconstruction of cer- 
tain slums areas. The provision reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 201 (a) The 
Finance Corporation 
empowered— 

“____(2) to make loans to corporations 
formed wholly for the purpose of provid- 
ing housing for families of low income, or 
for reconstruction of slum areas, which 
are regulated by State or municipal law 


Reconstruction 
is authorized and} 


of return, and areas and methods of 
operation, to aid in financing projects un- 
dertaken by such corporations which are} 
sé@lf-liquidating in character. 


Provisions As to Loans | 


“(g) Each such loan may be made -for 
a period not exceeding three years and 
the corporation may, from time to time, 
extend the time of payment of any such 
loan, through renewal, substitution of new 
obligations, or otherwise, but the time for 
such payment shall not be extended be- 
yond five years from the date upon which 
such loan was made, originally; provided 
that loans or contracts of the character 
described in subsection (a) may be made 
for a period not exceeding 10 years; pro- 
vided further, that loans or contracts of 
the character described in paragraph (1) 
or (5) of subsection (a) may be made 


the Corporation that it is necessary to| 
purchase securities as provided in such) 
paragraphs and that it is not practicable 
to require the reimbursement of the Cor- 
poration, within 10 years, through the re- 
purchase or payment of such securities, or 
in any other manner. 

“(h) The Corporation may make loans 
under this section at any time prior to 
Jan. 23, 1934.” 

Local Groups Organized 

This provision was largely recommended | 
and supported by the Large Scale Opera- 
tions Committee of the Conference as well 
as the Committee on Blighted Areas and 


The work of the Committee on Recondi- 
tioning also has shown direct benefits in 
that between 60 and 70 cities throughout 
the country have set up organizations to 
carry out the recommendations of this 
committee and these organizations are ac- 
tively engaged, and in about 100 other lo- 
calities interest has been shown in this 
work. It is estimated that reconditioning 
of homes to the extent of about 944,000,- 
|000 has been pledged since Jan. 1 of this 
|year, and although it cannot be supposed 





ble to the recommendations of this com- 
mittee of the President’s Conference, no 
doubt a good portion of it is. 


The work of this committee has con- | 
sisted of advancing the best ideas of the 
various communities throughout the coun- | 
try to other sections which have not previ- | 
ously practiced those newer and more} 
practicable ideas. 


Expense of Local Work 


The actual expense for the work of the 
organization which have been set up in| 
local communities to carry on this work} 
in conjunction with the Reconditioning | 
Committee has been practically negligble, | 
since it is usually done by the Chambers of | 
Commerce, the American Legion, local} 
clubs interested in the work, or local busi- | 
ness organizations. 

The publications emanating from the 
President’s conference also have proven 
valuable in making the people of the| 
country “housfmg conscious” and thereby 
have been a vehicle by which the improve- | 
ment of housing conditions program has | 
spread. These are in the form of reports 
of the work and recommendations of the | 
various committees of the Conference, and | 
are used by the various localities in| 
improving the conditions of housing. | 

Numerous instances have been found in | 
which local organizations in the various | 





| cities of the country have set up commit- | 
| tees to follow out the recommendations | 


of the conference, and in some cases, as, 
for example, Westchester County, New| 
York, it has been found that systems 


| somewhat similar to that proposed in the 


home loan bank bill, but of course on a 
smaller scale, have been established in 
certain localities. 


Radio Programs Inaugurated | 
State Better Homes in America com- 
mittees have inaugurated radio programs 


| throughout the State through which the 


ideas originating with the home building | 
and home ownershfp recommendations are 
transmitted to the people for their use 
and benefit, and from these, smaller units 
have been utilized in smaller localities 
throughout the State. Demonstration | 
houses have been furnished along the lines 
recommended by the con fegence commit- 
tees, as in Du Page Count Illinois, and 
home information centres have been estab- 
lished in many cities and towns through 
the information made available by the 
President’s organzation. 

The American Institute of Architects 
has been active in furthering the cause of 
clearing the slum areas of cities, and the 
American Society of Landscape Architects 
has more or less pledged itself to follow | 
out the recommendations made by the) 
committee of the President’s conference 
created to aid in that vein. The work of 
the Farm and Village Housing Committee 
of the conference also probably will lead | 


to a great deal of activity in that line of| tion became more educated as to the, 
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Loss of Work Time 


|population, are being: treated for. social 


|of Medical Care. 


| 40,000 persons, Mr. Mills’ report states, 


? 


. 


Interest of China 
In Films Continues 


Motion Picture Theaters Dou- 
bled in Five Years, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Says 


Despite economic depression and other 
adverse factors, interest in motion pictures 
continues to grow in China, according to) 
reports to the Commerce Department from 
its Shanghai office. One of the larger| 
American film distributing companies in| 
that country reports that its business in| 
China during the first five months of this 
year had shown a greater percentage of 
increase than that in any of the 34 coun- 
tries in which it is operating. | 

Although China has known motion pic- | 
tures for more than 20 years, their ex- 
hibition has been confined chiefly to the 
treaty ports and such interior cities as 
could be easily reached and where foreign | 
colonies, however small, existed. 

Up to as late as 1922 motion pictures 
had only reached Kiangchow in Shansi 
Province,—about 900 miles from Shanghai. 
With continued development by 1927 there 
were 106 theaters with a combined seating 
capacity of 68,000 seats, while at the pres- | 
ent time there are 233 theaters with a 
combined seating capacity of 137,000. Thus 
in less than five years the number of Chi- 
nese moving picture theaters and their 
combined seating capacity has doubled. | 

In view of its enormous population, it | 
is apparent that the ratio of theater-goers | 
to the total of Chinese is still extremely 
low. However, the steady penetration of 
motion pictures into interior points and | 
the increasing number ’of theaters being | 
built in various parts of China are de- 
velopments which augur well for future 
American film expansion in that country. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 


Because of Illness 


Revealed by Survey 


American Wage Earners 
Found to Lose Average 
Of Seven Days Annually 
On Account of Sickness 


American wage earners lose an average 
of seven days each year on account of ill- 
ness, according to information received by 
the Department of the Interior from the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
of which Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur is 
Chairman. 

Of the 36,000,000 wage earners, 250,- 
000,000 days of employment are lost an- 
nually by them because of sickness, it was 
explained. Colds, bronchial ailments, in- 
fluenza, and grippe are the most serious 
causes of disability among wage earners. 


On any average day at least 1 per cent of 
the population, 1,250,000, are being treated 
for the so-called social diseases. 

The following additional information 
from a summary of a report just issued 
by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care was supplied: ‘ 

On any average day at least 1,250,000 
Americans, about 1 per cent of the total 


diseases, while 630,000 are suffering from 
tuberculosis. These figures are disclosed 
in a.report of the Committee on the Costs 


Extent of Time Lost 


This report on “The Extent of Illness 
and of Physical and Mental Defects Pre- 
vailing in the United States” was written 


for the Committee by its executive secre-,| 


tary, Alden B. Mills. 

On the basis of his extensive survey, he 
estimates that the Nation’s 36,000,000 wage 
earners lose 250,000,000 days annually on 
account of illness, or an average of almost 


seven days each, and that its 24,000,000 | 
school children lose 170,000,000 days per 


school year, slightly more than seven 
schoo] days per child. 

Colds and bronchial conditions, and in- 
fluenza and grippe are the most serious 
causes of disability among wage earners 
and school children from the standpoint 
both of frequency and of days lost, Mr. 
Mills found. 

A study based on the experiences of 


tends to show that by the time they have 
reached 20 years of age 89 per cent of 
the people have had measles; 77 per cent 
have had whooping cough; 63 per cent, 


mumps; 52 per cent, chickenpox; 11 per| 


cent, scarlet fever; 
diphtheria. 


Percentage of Defects 
Mr. Mills also reports the following per- 


and 10 per cent, 


ce 
in an examination by the Life Extension 
Institute of 100,000 economically prosper- 
ous men in the prime of life who previ- 
ously had been examined and accepted 
by life insurance companies: 


Abnormal tonsils, 45 per cent; consti- | 


pation, 34 per cent; defective vision, 27 


per cent; hemorrhoids, 13 per cent; pus | 


in urine (per cent for those having urin- | 
alysis only), 13 yer cent; hernia, 6 per 
cent; heart murmur or irregularity, 6 per 
—. and hardening of the arteries, 3 per 
cent. | 

These defects were found in.a selected 
group, mainly professional and business | 
men and skilled workers, actively at work, ! 


ntages of men with defects discovered | 


BOT 


President Says... 
Mob Rule Not ! 
To Be Permitted q 


‘We Cannot Tolerate Abuse 
Of Constitutional Rights,’ 
He Says in Statement on 
Bonus Demonstrations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
matter of satisfaction that, after the ar- 
rival of this assistance, the mobs which 
were defying the municipal government 
were dissolved without the firing of a shot 
or the loss of a life. 

“I wish to call attention of the District 
Commissioners to the fact that martial 


law has not been declared; that responsi- 
bility for order still rests upon your Com- 
mission and the police. The civil govern- 
ment of Washington must function unin- 
terrupted. The Commissioners, through 
their own powers, should now deal with 
this question decisively. 


Prosecution Sought 


“It is the duty of the authorities of the 
District to at once find the instigators of 
this attack on the police and bring them 
to justice. It is obvious that, after the 
departure of the majority of the veterans, 
subversive influences obtained control of 
the men remaining in the District, a large 
part of whom were not veterans, secured 
repudiation of their elected leaders and 
inaugurated and organized this attack. 

“They were undoubtedly led to believe 
that the civil authorities could be intimi- 
dated with impunity because of attempts 
to conciliate by law enforcement of city 
ordinances and laws in many directions. I 
shall expect the police to strictly enforce 
every ordinance of the District in every 
part of the city. I wish every violator 
of the law to be instantly arrested and 
prosecuted under due process of law. 

“I have requested the law enforcement 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
cooperate with the District authorities to 
this end. 

“There is no group, no matter what its 
origins, that can be allowed either to vio- 
late the laws of this city or to intimidate 
jthe Government. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER.” 
Mr. Mitchell’s Statement 

Attorney General Mitchell's statement 
follows in full text: 

In response to the President’s directions 
to the Attorney General to inquire into 
the recent disorders in the city, the Su- 
preme Court of the District has been re- 
quested to lay the subject forthwith be- 


pes the grand jury which is now in ses- 
sion. 


‘Manhattan’ Is Given 


Official Ship Number 


Construction Tonnage of 
Vessels Found to Show 
Increase for Year 


The steamship “Manhattan,” the largest 
vessel ever built in an American shipyard, 
and one of the finest ships on the Atlantic, 
has just been documented and given an 
official number by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, according to information made avail- 
able July 29 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The 24,289-ton ship, it was pointed out, 
illustrates the distinct trend toward the 
construction of larger steamships that is 
now evident in the United States. Re- 
ports of the Bureau of Navigation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 disclose that 
though the number of steamships built 
and documented aeclined nearly a half 
from the preceding fiscal year, the tonnage 
rose nearly 6,000, to 138,712. Thus the av- 
erage tonnage or the ships built in the 
fiscal year showed an appreciable increase. 
| Four Large Vessels Built 
; The following additional information 
was supplied: 
| Four unusually large vessels were built 
| and documented in the last fiscal year. Two 
| of these, the “President Hoover,” and the 
“President Coolidge,” were of 21,936 gross 
|tons each, and were the largest docu- 
Mented vessels ever constructed in this 
|country prior to the “Manhattan.” The 
pg ships Rn) ; the “Monterey” 

ariposa,” sister s' 
—, = ps of 18,017 gross 
[3 The “Washington,” a sister ship of the 
Manhattan,” is now being built. 
Various Ships Constructed 
Of the 31 vessels documented in the 
| last fiscal year, 11 steel, passenger steamers 
accounted for 129,579 tons, which was vir- 
tually equal to the tonnage of the 61 ves- 
sels documented in the previous year. One 
of the vessels was a steam ferry of 2,045 
gross tons, which is considered exception- 
ally large for a ship of this type. There 
were also includea two steel, steam, cargo 
vessels of 3,638 gross tons. 

The “Manhattan,” which will make her 
maiden voyage to Europe Aug. 10, will 
have a speed of 20 knots. This speed, 
|along with her size and appointments, 
makes her one of the outstanding vessels 
in the Atlantic service. She has an over-all 
length of 705 feet, leagth at the waterline 





and in the prime years of their lives. 


..The.. | 


PRESIDENT’S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices | 


July 29, 1932 


| 

| 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President | 

met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- | 

ings are held regularly on Tuesday and | 
Friday of each week.) 


12:30 p. m.—C. M. Towers, Collector | 
of Taxes of the District of Columbia, | 
called to present to the President li- | 
censes for his two dogs. 


| 
12:45 p. m.—Representative Engle- | 
bright (Rep.), of Nevada City, Calif., | 
called to present loaf of bread from | 
the training quarters of the athletes | 
gathered at Los Angeles for the 10th | 
Olympiad with the request that he | 
carry out the traditional custom of | 
“breaking bread” with them. 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- | 
respondence. | 





| question in its entire aspect. 


Viewpoint Declared Broadened 


For instance, during the meetings of the| 


All these processes have aided in bring-, committees, one man interested in the| 


Dr. Joseph V. Fuller, Chief of the Re-|ing about the most important result of | question from the standpoint of refrigera- | 
search Sectio: of the Office of the His- | making America “housing conscious,” how-| tion was brought into closer contact with | 


of 685 feet, length between perpendicu- 
lars of 660 feet, designed deadweight of 
/12,000 tons, and a loaded displacement of 
32,000 tons. 

_ The ship has been given the radio call 
signal, WIEA, and a signal letter, WJSG. 


President Outlines Plan 
For Economic Recovery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
building in localities where there is a pres- 
ent shortage. 

8. I have under discussion with various 
agencies the question of a movement to 
further spread existing employment 
through reduction of work hours. 

9. Other avenues of cooperation between 
the Government in aid to private and pub- 
lic agencies are under preliminary con- 
sideration. 

When this program is more fully devel- 
oped I shall confer with the “Business 
and Industrial” Committees created in 
each Federal reserve district and other 
groups in the country that are primarily 
interested with view to establishing united 


}and concerted action on a broad front 


throughout the country. 


Reconstruction Corporation 
Announces Issue of Notes 
The Board of Directors of the Recon- | 


struction Finance Corporation today (July 
29) announced that it had authorizepd the 


ever, and with this accomplished the in-| the man who’ was interested in the ques-| issuance of a series of notes up to an 
formation collected and distributed by/| tion from an architectural,or a sociologteal | aggregate amount of $250,000,000 mat 


be more readily sought and utilized. | 
There is one other result of major im-| 


Such 


World War supplements to foreign rela-| portance which the conference produced,| contacts proved valuable not only to cad | 
| “The ideas and purposes of the Allies) tions, is again present in the volume now | and that is that many of those who had/of the two men, but to the housing prob- | 


/ 


published. 


| marrow ideas regarding the housing ques- lem in general, 


1931. The indicia of the profound scholar | various committees of the conference will) point of view, and in the discussions and| Oct. 27, 1932, and bearing interest at the 


deliberations, those two men learned to|/rate of 3% per cent per annum. 
respect the position of the other. 


The 
notes will be purchased bythe Secretary 
of the Treasury as the funds are ree 
quired by the Corporation.—(Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation.) 
















| ederal Air Commerce Regulations 
Ruled to Apply to Intrastate flights 








Law Relating 
By Supreme Court of 


to Airplane Collisions Outlined 


New York in Charge 


To Jury in Aircraft Accident Case 





Mineola, N. Y¥., July 29.{Federal Government in 1926 passed the 


In charging a jury in cases growing 


out of a collision in the air of two air-| 4: 


Air 


Commerce Act. 
In our own State we had no so-called 
ir Commerce Act until 1928, and then in 


planes, the Supreme Court of New York,)general terms the State adopted as a 


Nassau County, has he 


id applicable to in- | standard for pilots, for aircraft, and mat- 


trastate flights the Federal Air Commerce | ‘Ts of that kind, approximately the same 


Act and the Federal Air Traffic Rules. The 


standards which had been adopted by the 
Federal Government. 


The Federal Gov- 


court also the jury that airplanes/|ernment did promulgate air traffic rules. 
are not inherently dangerous instrumen-/|In our own State at the time that this 
talities but may become such when im-| accident occurred we had no air traffic 
properly or carelesly operated. It Gefined/rules, so that we must go back, and I 
the duty of pilots toward each other and/shall now charge you on those air traffic 
the liability to third persons of a flying | rules, and in order that the question may 
school for the operation of its planes by/be squarely raised at some time hereafter 


student pilots. 


I shall charge you that the Federal Air 


The charge was given in the cases Of| Traffic Rules apply to this situation. Those 
Herrick et al. v. Crutiss Flying Services,| Air Traffic Rules are many in number, 
Inc., et al., and Byrnes v. Herrick et al.,}and perhaps somewhat voluminous, I am 
which were tried before Mr. Justice Stein- | not going to read them all to you. I am 


brink and a jury. The cases involved the | goin 


to read only those that I hold are 


liability for personal injuries and prop~-japplicable to this situation. 
+ 


erty damage sustdined in the collision at 
iat etitede of about 500 feet of planes 
owned by the Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., 
and the Interstate Air Service, Inc. 
Curtiss plane was being flown by a stu- 
dent pilot, John J. Byrnes. The Inter- 
state plane was being piloted by Claud A. 
Herrick, who from the front seat of the 
plane was giving flying instructions to 
Herman Olsen, owner of one-half of the) 
stock of the Interstate Company. The 
‘three occupants sought damages for their 
personal injuries and the companies sought 
damages for the resulting destruction of 
their planes. The craft had taken off 
from Mitchel Field, Long Island, the ac- 
cident occurring in the vicinity of the 
field. 


+++ 


In introducing his instructions, Justice 
Steinbrink told the jury that the cases 
“are the first of their kind ever to be 
tried in an American court, and so far as 
search discloses there has been only one 
similar case and that arose in Germany 
some years ago and there the Jaw is dif- 
ferent from what it is here; so that what 
we are doing today is blazing a trail 
or establishing a precedent in so far as It 
will in the future relate to air trans- 
portation.” 

The portion of the charge to the jury} 
by Justice Steinbrink relating to the law 
applicable to airplane collision cases fol- 
lows in full text: 

Gentlemen, whether in the air or on the 
highway each of these aviators owed to 
themselves and to each other the duty of 
operating their planes as reasonably care- 
ful and prudent men would operate them ! 
under the same circumstances. Now, under 
the same circumstances, gentlemen, does 
not mean at all the way in which men 
would conduct themselves if they were 
driving a stage coach, or a horse and car-| 
riage, or an automobile, because you see 
here immediately we are dealing in new 
field. So keep that always in mind and 
above all things erase from your minds 
entirely any prejudice that you might) 
possibly have by reason of the fact that| 
you might be timid or fearful about either | 
aeroplanes, or riding in them. : | 

And now, gentlemen, I come to give you} 
some rules with respect to air traffic, or 
air transportation. I say to you first that 
one who seeks redress at law does not 
make out a cause of action by showing, 
without more, that there has been damage | 
to his person or property. If the harm was 
not wilful he must show that the act, as 
to him, had possibilities of danger so 
many and apparent as to entitle him to, 
be protected against the doing of it, 
though the harm was unintended. 

-~+ + 

Neither party, no one of the parties in 
this litigation is to be punished because, 
forsooth, some man on the jury is timid 
about aeroplanes or would not ride in one. 
We recognize today that there must be a 
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dependable to the call of science for} 
greater progress in every field of human 
endeavor, and of course, this is true in air 
transportation development. Many years 
elapsed after the advent of the railroads 
before they were subjected to regulation | 
and the same was true of electric urban | 
transportation, as typified by the trolley | 
cars. | 

Only a few years ago ‘ve stood on the 
very threshold in the development of 
aeroplanes, or air transportantion. It was 
only in 1898 that the Wright brothe! 
experimented with what was then calle 
the heavier-than-air flying machines down | 


at Kitty Hawk, N. C., and yet, ten years | 54YS 


later, in 1908, the world stood astounded | 


when Orville Wright succeeded in remain- 
ing aloft for an hour and nine minutes and 
then, ten years later, we were in the World 
War, in 1918, when planes and aircraft 
were, aS you know, used extensively. 
Curiously, 10 years later—we seem to be 
moving in cycles of 10—this very accident 
occured . 

The United States Government, recog- 
nizing the need of progress in this field, 
passed in 1926 what is known as the Air 
Commerce Act and under that act the 
Secretary of Commerce was empowered 
to issue what are known as Air Traffic 
Rules or Regulations, which have the bind- 
ing force of Statute. I will come to those a 
little later. 


~++ 

Today we recognize that the streets, ave- 
nues, and roads of our cities and villages | 
are the natural highways for the automo- | 
bile, the sea is the natural highway for 
ships of all kinds, and the air has become 
the highway for the aeroplane and 
dirigiblee We may no longer regard} 
the aeroplane as an innovation or a| 
novelty. Also, we may take notice, even | 
without evidence, of its general charac- 
acteristics. 

It will not rise from the ground by it-| 
self, nor unless propelled and lifted by| 
some motive power, and when in the air 
or in flight, it resists the law of gravita- | 
tion. It may be, and is guided to the 
left or the right, and though always mov- 
ing forward, in an upward or downward 
direction, by means of controls on the 
part of the pilot. These controls are op- 
erated by hand applied to the so-called | 
“stick,” and likewise by the feet, but hand | 
and foot control in transportation are not | 
new, for you are familiar with  these| 
through the operation of automobiles. 

Present conditions of aerial navigation | 
demand that liability be fairly judged, in| 
the interest of the community itself and| 
that this comparatively new and wonder- | 
ful and rapid means of communication | 
and transportation may be developed for | 
the general welfare. j 

There was nothing basically novel in| 
the substitution of steam for animal| 
transportation, nor in the substitution of | 
electric power for steam. Coaches gave) 
up the uneven highway for the smoother | 
rails, and then came the age of what was) 
called the “Iron Horse.” That was before | 
they used the word “engine.” These all 
depended on gravity for support. 


aeroplane does not. Rather, gravity tends | 


te destroy it and the motive power plus | 


construction must be such as to overcome 


gravity. You see, gentlemen, what is con-' 


viction’ today must tomorrow be modified 
or recast in the light of everincreasing 
knowledge. 
this need of change and progress that the 


ing o 
duty of keeping elear of the overtaken| very simple reason. We must make prog- 
craft until it is finally past and clear. In| ress in every field of human endeavor and} 
case of doubt as to vyhetber it is forward 
|or abaft such position, it should assume 


up-wind when practicable. | 
shall not be commencec until t 
| risk of “ollision.” 





The 


It was out a recognition of | 


>. + 


One of them is this: 
“If the circumstances permit, the craft 


The| which is required to give way (as pro- 
vided for in some other rules) shall avoid 
crossing ahead of the other. 
craft may maintain its course and speed, 
but no engine-driven craft may pursue 
its course if it would come within 300 
feet of another craft, 300 feet being the 
minimum distance within which aircraft 
may come within proximity of each other 


The other 


n flight.” 
There, particularly, gentlemen, you must 


say which, if either of these craft, violated 


hat rule. I do not know which one did. 


That is for you to determine. 


Another rule relates to crossing, and I 
peak of this only because there is some 


evidence—a conflict with reference to it— 
but there is some evidence that the craft 
came on at an angle, and that that is; 
how they came 
whether or not one crossed the other or 
was attempting to cross the other, I do 
not know, but the rule with reference to 


into contact. Now, 


hat is this: 
“When two engine-driven aircraft are 


on crossing courses, the aircraft which has 


he other on its right side shall keep out 


of the way.” 


Something has been said with regard 


to one of these planes overtaking the other. 
I believe that one of the witnesses, or per- 
haps two of the witnesses called by Byrnes 


nd by the Curtiss Company said that 


the Travelair appeared to them to be the 
faster and to have come from behind. On 
the other hand, Olsen and Herrick say that 


he Jenny came from the side, more 


from the left, or behind, and was slightly 
over them. Here again is a conflict which 
‘ou gentlemen must decide, but in decid-} 
| ing it you will keep in mind that the defi- 
nition of an overtaking aircraft is this: 


“An overtaking aircraft is one approach- 


ing another directly from behind or within | 


0 degrees of that position and no subse- 
uent alteration of the bearing between 


the two shall make the overtaking air- 
craft a crossing aircraft. within the mean-| 


f these rules, or relieve it of the 


hat it is an overtaking aircraft and keep 


out of the way.” 


a 


And then this: 
“The overtaking aircraft shall keep out 


;of the way of the overtaken aircraft by| 
altering its own course to the right and} 
not in the vertical plane.” 


The testimony in this case, gentlemen, 


as I recall it is from Herrick and Olsen, ade of tak tp tytn aie, 
that they were about to make a landing, | Und d Dp 


jthat they were heading into the south-| iq and encourage interstate commerce. 
a = Seen nee eae just as | Again) we have here the situation that 

i i : |they had taken on. e testimony Of| witchel Field is a United States Govern- 
responsiveness of the intelligent and the | Byrnes is that he was just at the point | Mac ieeupaniiem. em thet the Shien wos 
|of making his left bank to go into the|qone from Mitchel Field, and of course 
|southeast wind to make a landing, 
that evidently they were both preparing) right to legislate with respect to United 
for that purpose. 


so 


There is another set of rules applicable 


to these circumstances. 


“Take offs and landings shall be made 
The take-off 
here is no 


That last we need not bother with be- 


| cause this did not happen while they were | 
q| taking off. 


There is another subdivision which 


“When landing and maneuvering in 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 












Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 29, 1932 
Riley Stoker Corporation, formerly named 
Sanford Riley Stoker Company. Docket 
No. 36584, 

Where an affiliation occurs.to break 

up a taxable year into shorter taxable 

ods, either of which is taxpayer's 

or last accounting period, such 

periods are not to be treated as sep- 

arate “taxable years,” but taxpayer's 

income is to be determined upon the 
basis of a 12 months’ period. 

A net loss sustained by a corporaion 
prior to affiliation may.be applied 
against its net income for the suc- 
ceeding taxable year to the extent that 
it has not been absorbed by the in- 
come of the consolidated group for 
the year in which the loss was sus- 
tained. 


J. Edgar Davidson, Executor, and Mary 
E. Davidson, Executriz, of the Estate of 
R. J. Davidson, Deceased. Docket No. 
41174. 

The value of certain securities 
transferred by the taxpayer to his 
son to be pledged with a broker as 
security for the son’s stock trading 
account, which were sold by the broker 
and the proceeds applied on the son's 
indebtedness leaving the latter hope- 
lessly insolvent, held, on the record, 
not to represent a worthless debt de- 
ductible by the taxpayer under sec- 
tion -214 (a) (7) of the Revenue Act 

of 1926. 


Wayne County and Home Savings Bank. 
Docket No. 49144. 

In the taxable years petitioner _— 
ited the checking accounts of 
stockholders with sums for the pay- 
ment of taxes assessed against their 
stock of petitioner. The taxes were 
paid by the shareholders, none of 
whom have ever reimbursed petitioner 
for any part of the sums credited 
to their accounts. Held that so 
much of the taxes paid each year 
by each stockholder as Was not in 
excess of the sum credited to his ac- 
count for that purpose by petitioner 
is deductible from petitioner’s gross 
income in the year of payment by 
the stockholder under the provisions 
of section 234(a)(3) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

| Harriet M. Hooper. Docket No. 55376. 
Held, that the petitioner is not ene 
titled to have the profit from the sale 
of real estate sold during the taxable 
year taxed as a “capital net gain.” 








preparation to land the aeroplane at the 
greater height shall be responsible for 
avoiding the aeroplane at the lower height 
and shall, as regards landing, observe the 
rules governing overtaking aircraft.” 

So that, gentlemen, you must say 
whether or not that rule applies, and if 
it does, which of these aeroplanes was at 
the higher altitude at or just before that 
time. * 


+ + 

You will understand, gentlemen, that I 
charge you that these Federal rules are) 
applicable, first, because the art of flying | 
was in such a state of development that) 
it had not yet reached the point in this 
State where the Legislature saw fit to 
}adopt rules. I think counsel have con- 
ceded that the custom, assuming that 
| there were no rules, that the custom was 
|in keeping with these very rules and not 
in contravention or contradiction of them. 

Again, I say to you, that in my opinion 
|these Federal Rules apply for another 








|i question whether the courts will throw 
| strict limitations about the development 
|of the aircraft industry, or aircraft trans- 
| portation, by giving to the Federal Statute 
|any strict or narrow application, for you 
|can see in a moment that while you may 
| survey the land and say at this point the 
| State of New York ends and the State of 
New Jersey or the State of Connecticut | 
begins, that is not so easy up in the air.) 
!I know of no way by which the surveyor 
|can mark the boundaries when once he is 


The rules and laws are passed also to 


ithe Federal Government has a perfect 


| States Government property or United 
States reservations. 

| oP a 

| What is the effect of these rules? The 
|effect of the violation of a statute such 
las this, or of these rules, is not, of itself, 
|evidence of negligence, but the reason I 
}call them to your attention is this: Our 
courts have held that danger reasonably 
to be foreseen is a test of negligence, and 
that when statutes are passed and when 
rules are adopted in accordance with the 
statute, such as these, the effect of them 
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AvurHontzen StarrMents ONLY ARE 
Pustisusp WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Sports Tickets of State College Effort in Kentucky 
Ruled Exempt From Federal Tax To Collect Cash Tax 





Washington Attorney General Informs State 
Institution It Is Not Subject to Levy 





Olympia, Wash., July 29. 

The Washington Attorney General’s 
office has advised the president of the 
State College that intercollegiate athletic 
contests conducted by it are not subject to 
the Federal admissions tax. Such a tax 
would necessarily increase the amount the 


State has to raise to conduct its physical 
education program, the opinion says. (A 
ruling by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
on this question will be printed Aug. 1.) 

The Attorney General’s opinion follows 
in full text: 

Dear Sir: You have inquired as to the 
application of the new Federal admis- 
sions tax to intercollegiate athletic. con- 
tests and, if it applies, whether or not 
the new Federal Act is in that respect 
constitutional. 

Section 711 (a) of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1932 amends paragraph (1). 
section 500 (a) of the revenue act of 1926 
so as to impose “a tax of one cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the 
amount paid for admission to any place, 
including admission by season ticket or 
subscription, to be paid by the person pay- 
ing for such admission; except that in 
case the amount paid for admission is 
less than 41 cents, no tax shall be im- 


Sudivision (b) (1), section 500 of the 
Act of 1926, deals with exemptions and 
among other things provides that no tax 
shall be levied in respect of any admis- 
sions, all the proceeds of which inure ex- 
clusively to the benefit of educational in- 
stitutions. 

Section 711 (c) of the Act of 1932 
amends section 500 of the Act of 1926 by 
adding a subdivision in part as follows: 

“The exemptions from a tax provided 





is to warn persons that it is dangerous 
to operate aircraft other than in accord- 
ance with these rules, and that the effect 
of them is to cause a person operating 
aircraft to foresee the danger of the vic- 
lation of such statutes and rules. 

Therefore, when an accident occurs— 
and note this point—as a result of the 
violation of such statutes and rules, it 
is always a question which the jury may 
take into consideration in determining | 
whether or not the violation was negli- 
gence, but, of course, the result of such 
violation must have been the proximate 
cause of the accident in order for you to 
take them into consideration and for them 
to have. any effect on your decision of 
the matter. 

Something has been said in the course 
of this trial and in the course of the 
summation of one or more of the counsel 
about an aeroplane being inherently a dan- 
gerous instrumentality. I charge you, gen- 
tlemen, that aeroplanes are not regarded 
as inherently dangerous instrumentalities, 
but this possibility from careless handling 
is obvious. The duty of an aeroplane 
owner is to be careful when he permits 
it to be used by another, to see to it that 
the one to whom permission is granted 
is qualified physically and mentally to use 
it properly. 

+++ 


Did this accident happen, or was it oc- 
casioned primarily by ignorance on the 
part of Byrnes of the rules? In other 
words, was the proximate cause of the 
accident due to lack of knowledge on the 
part of Byrnes of the air traffic rules 
as they existed in October, 1928? And did 
the Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., know or 
should they have known that Byrnes was 
unfamiliar with these rules? If so, and if 
as a direct result thereof and in imme- 
diate sequence therewith, some other 
event occurred which would not have oc- 
curred except for such negligence or fault 
or carelessness on the part of the Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc., assuming that you 
find it, then the Curtiss Flying Service 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 





Income Tax Receipts 
| Lower in Connecticut 


|Sharp Reduction in Corporate 
Earnings Is Recorded 


Hartford, Conn., July 29. 
The Connecticut State Tax Commis- 





by subdivision (b) (1) shall not be allowed 
in the case of admissions to any athletic 
game or exhibition the proceeds of which 


inure wholly or partly to the benefit of any ; 


college or university (including any 
academy of the military or naval forces 
of the United States).” 


Effect of Exclusions 
From Exemption Cited 


The plain effect of this exclusion from 
the exemption of section 500 (b) (1) is to 
tax admissions to all collegiate and inter- 
collegiate athletic contests the proceeds of 
which go either in whole or in part to the 
institution or institutions represented. 

We come then to the question of its 
constitutionality. In our opinion this pro- 
vision imposes a prohibited burden upon a 
State agency or instrumentality when ap- 
plied to a State-supported institution of 
higher learning such as the State college 
and university. It is well settled that, in 
our dual system of government and from 
implications arising out of the Federal 
Constitution, neither the State nor the 
United States can tax the property, agen- 
cies or instrumentalities of the other em- 
ployed in the performance of its govern- 
mental functions. Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchel, 269 U. S. 514; Wilcutts v. Bunn, 
282 U. S. 216;; Burnet v. Coronado Oil 
& Gas Co., 284 U. S. — 76 L. ed 590. 

It is quite uniformly held that a State 
college or university, as well as its com- 
mon school system, is an instrumentality 
of the State engaged in performing a 
strictly governmental function. University 
of Tenessee v. People’s Bank, 6 S. W. 
(2d) 328; State v. Chase, 220 N. W. 
(Minn.) 931; Thomas v. Industrial Uni- 
versity, 71 Ill. 310; Russel v. Purdue Uni- 
versity, 168 N. E. (Ind.) 529. 

The State college has been expressly 
held to be an institution of the State of 
Washington. State ex rel. Johnson v. 
Clausen, 51 Wash. 548. 

In State v. Hewitt Land Co., 73 Wash. 
573, the court said: “The board of re- 
gents are mere agents to do the will of the 
legislative body.” 


Customs Court Ruling 


Relating to University 


There is some conflict. it is true, be- 
cause the Customs Court has held the 
University of Illinois to be engaged in a 
proprietary function, comparing the oper- 
ation of a State university to the opera- 
tion of a State dispensary system, which 
the United States Supreme Court had 
held properly taxable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. University of Illinois v. U. S., 
54 T. D. 319. 

This decision is, in our opinion, un- 
sound as a matter of principle and it is 
also out of line with the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Burnet case, supra, in which it was 
held that education was a strictly gov- 
ernmental function. The decision was by 
a divided court; four justices dissenting, 
but the disharmony did not arise over the 
question of the capacity assumed by a 
State in respect of the education of its 
youth. As to that the court was unani- 
mous. The case, it is true, involved Fed- 
eral taxation of a State as applied to its 
common school system, but when read in 
connection with Oil Corporation v. Bass, 
283 U. S. 279, there can be no question 
that the same rule applies to the higher 
institutions of ‘learning endowed and sup- 
ported by the State. 

It will no doubt be contended, however, 
that the new admissions tax is expressly 
levied on “the person paying for such ad- 
mission” so that no prohibited burden is 
imposed upon the institution, it being 
merely made the tax collector. 
two answers to this: . 


Costs to Institutions 
Of Collecting Levy 


1. The act will impose a considerable 
cost upon the institution, and hence upon 


| the State, in collecting the tax, keeping 


accounts thereof and remitting to the 
Federal Government and if the burden is 


how small it may be. Indian Motocycle 
Co. v. U. S., 283 U. S. 570. It was there 
said: “Where the principle applies it is 





sioner, William H. Blodgett, has certified 
to the State Treasurer the amount of in- 
come tax due from miscellaneous mercan- 


the year 1931. 
| The tax is based on the net income of 
| corporations as reported to the Federal 


| in reporting to the State. 
Sharp Decrease Recorded 
The returns filed with the Tax Commis- 
sioner for the year 1931 show that during 





NEGLIGENCE—Store owner's liability for injuries sustained by customer in slip- 
ping on floor while walking toward pay telephone—Customer as licensee as dis- 
tinguished from invitee—Notice to owner of slippery condition of floor—Local law 


applicable in Federal court— 


A grocery and meat store customer who slipped and fell in walking toward a 


pay telephone which the proprietor had 


of his patrons, could recover from the proprietor the damages sustained. 


had installed in the store for the benefit 
In 


walking toward the telephone she was required to pass a meat block. Scraps of 
meat and scrapings of bone were almost continuously on the floor near the meat 


block. The floor where the customer sli 


pped was greasy as a result thereof. The 


floor was covered with sawdust which had been placed thereon the day before the 


accident. There was evidence that store 
two persons had fallen thereon within 


one on the day of the accident, of which the employes had knowledge. 


held that the evidence was sufficient for 


employes skated across the floor and that 
the two months preceding the accident, 
The court 
the submission to the jury of the question 


of whether the proprietor had knowledge of the dangerous condition of the floor. 
A Federal court of a district of Pennsylvania was governed by the laws of such 


State as to the duty of the proprietor of a store to a customer. 


The question is 


local in character and does not fall within the ruie that Federal courts will not 
follow the State courts on questions of wide commercial interest or of general 


jurisprudence. 
recovery on the theory that the custom 


The fact that the telephone: was a pay telephone did not preclude 


er was a licensee since the telephone was 


maintained for the use of the customers and the customers in the use thereof 


were invitees. 


Randolph v. Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 6304, 


June 29, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Tex in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability.— 
Advantages of two cooperating elements are proven by witnesses and by success 


of device and its acceptance by trade on 


& Easterman Co. et al. v. Unitéd-Carr Fastener Corp., etc. 


Daily, 1014, July 30, 1932. 


market and indicate patenhtability—Magnus 
(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. 8. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 5 
Prior patent shows only a type of fastener different from patent in suit, but 


states “fastenings of any other nature” 


may be used; this cannot anticipate dif- 


ferently operating fastenings of patent in suit—Magnus & Easterman Co. et al. v. 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., etc. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1014, July 30, 1932. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability— 
No prior art shows such simplicity and utility as patent in suit; demand was 


great; it immediately became successf 


Corp., etc. (C. C, A. 6.)—T U. S. Daily, 


ul, displacing other old devices to about 


90 per cent; 10,000,000 were sold; defendant and others have copied it; it shows 
patentable invention—Magnus & Easterman Co. et al. v, United-Carr Fastener 


1014, July 30, 1932. 





| 1535981, Carr, Snap Fastener, 
| 1535982, Carr, Snap Fastener, claim 10 h 


| 1014, July 30, 1932. 


man Co. et al. v. United-Carr Fastener Corp., etc. 


PATENTS—Snap fastener, valid and infringed— 
claims 17 and 20 held valid and infringed; 


eld valid and infringed.—_Magnus & Easter- 
(Cc. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 


| that year 936 corporations earned a total 
| taxable income of $35,291,438, whereas in 
the year 1930 a total of 1,352 corporations 
|paid a tax on taxable income of $65,- 
| 700,736, a decrease of $30,409,298.13. 
| The tax at the rate of 2 per cent im- 
posed on business operations in 1931 re- 
sulted in a tax amounting to $705,828, 
| whereas a tax on the net income for 1930 
yielded $1,314,014. 
| porations showed no taxable income for 
| the year 1931 and were subject to a mini- 
|mum tax of $10 each, which amounted 
to $71,730, while in 1930 a total of 6,580 
}such corporations paid minimum taxes 
amounting to $65,8°0. 

Delinquent Payers Penalized 

It was found necessary to penalize 222 
corporations for delinquency in making 
returns in the year 1931, a $5 minimum 
penalty tax imposed in each instance re- 
| sulting in an additional $1,110. In 1930 
there were 206 delinquent corporations 
| paying $1,030. 

The total amount certified to the State 
Treasurer for collection, and which is pay- 
able on or before Sept. 1, 1932, is $778,- 
668, while in comparison, the total amount 
certified to the Treasurer on or before 
Sept. 1, 1931, was $1,780,844, a decrease of 
$602,176 for this year. 





Decrease of Ten Millions 
Shown in Wisconsin Taxes 


Madison, Wis., July 29. 

According to preliminary figures just re- 
leased. by the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 
taxes for the State and its subdivisions 
totaled $173,396,601 for the year ended 
June 30, 1932, as compared to $183,683,744 
'for the previous year. 

“Considerable declines in tax revenues 
|of both the State and all governmental 
divisions were experienced in the cases of 
taxes on general property and steam rail- 
ways, income taxes, and motor vehicle 
licenses,” the Commission said. “In- 
creases were registered in utility, tele- 
phone, inheritance, and gasoline taxes. 
The net collections of insurance taxes were 
also higher due to a large refund in 1931 
which cut down the collections in that 
year. Taxes on oleomargarine and chain 
Stores were new sources of revenue, the 


| tile and manufacturing corporations for) 


In addition, 7,173 cor-' 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FASTENER COMPANY 


v. 

UNITED-CarR FASTENER CORPORATION (For- 
MERLY CARR FASTENER COMPANY). 
|Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5947. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District 

of Michigan. 


Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 27, 1932 


Mooran, Circuit Judge—This is an ap- 
peal from a decree of the District Court ad- 
judging valid and infringed Claims 17 and 20 
of the Carr patent 1535981 and Claim 10 of 
the Carr patent 1535982, both issued April 28, 
1925. The decree included the usual order 
for an injunction and an accounting. The 
| defenses were anticipation and lack of inven- 
| tion. No claim was made that there was not 
| infringement if the claims were valid. 

The patents relate to a snap fastener mainly 
produced for use in attaching the floor rugs 
| of an automobile to the floor boards. Claim 
20 of the first patent and Claim 0 of the 
second call for substantially the same artic! 

a carpet fastener consisting of a stud fastened 
{to the floor and a socket to engage the stud, 
the socket being attached to the under side 
of the carpet by a plurality of prongs extend- 
ing from the periphery of the socket into the 
material and nt outwardly and’ downwardly 
over the web and concealed therein. Each 
also calls for a wall positioned between the 
prongs and the socket opening seated upon a 
; Support beneath the carpet to oppose the 
| tipping of the socket relative to the stud and 
| to provide a fulcrum against the underlying 
support for disengaging the socket from the 
stud. Claim 17 of the first patent is for a 
method for attaching a carpet fastener having 
at its periphery a plurality of upwardly pro- 
jecting prongs comprising the forcing of the 
prongs through the web, and bending them 
outwardly and downwardly to form hooks en- 
closing the web threads, the hooks being con- 
cealed to a substantial extent in the material. 

Long before these patent applications were 
filed it was common to use sockets and studs 
to fasten materials together, the socket hav- 
ing means for resiliently engaging the stud 
or the stud having a plurality of resilient por- 
tions for entering into the socket. The lower 
court regarded the Shipman patent No. 737875 
as the most pertinent reference in the prior 
art, but held that none of the earlier patents 
!anticipated the patent claims in suit. The 
defendant insists that while the Shipman 
patent is an important and highly pertinent 
reference, other patents are also auite perti- 
nent, among them Snyder No. 1166417, issued 
Dec. 28, 1915, and an earlier patent to Carr, 
No. 1341043, issued May 25, 1920. 

The Shipman patent discloses a separable 
snap fastener comprising a socket element se- 
cured to an article of fabric by means of 
prongs. The socket element is made from & 
single sheet of metal in the form of a disk, 
and fasteners are provided by cutting a series 
| of points or prongs from the body of the disk 
between the rim thereof and the socket open- 
ing and bending them upwardly from the 
plane of the body. These prongs are forced 
through the material and clinched in a 








oleomargarine tax producing $1,118 and 
the emergency chain-store tax $169,745.” 


washer or cap on the upper side thereof or, 
not using a washer or cap, turned outwardly 
and downwardly and clamped against the 





There are} 


within the prohibited class it matters not | 





Money in Safe Deposit Boxes 





|Macnus & EASTERMAN COMPANY AND Rav = 
| Goternment with the exception that net} 


losses can not be claimed as deductions | 


And Postal Savings 
Subject to Levy 





Frankfort, Ky., July 29. 

A concerted drive by State officials to 
collect the tax due on money in safe de- 
posit boxes and also to tax funds that have 
been deposited in the postal savings ac- 
count is in progress, according to the 
Kentucky State Tax Commission Chair- 
man, John B. Lewis. 

In letters addressed to county tax com- 
missioners, Mr. Lewis directed attention 
to funds deposited in this manner and 
said, “It is our information that consider- 
able sums of money are known to be lo- 
cated in safe deposit boxes and hoarded 
otherwise. While this may be a grave 
economic mistake, it is not our purpose to 
try to correct same, but we do feel that 
this wealth should not be allowed to 
escape taxation, and we desire that you 
make a special effort to get an assessment 
of this property. 

“We suggest that you question carefully 
every individual known to have a lock box 
or a@ postal savings account. It will take 
close questioning, particularly on hoarded 
cash in lock boxes, etc., because this cash 
will take a 50 cent rate instead of a 10 
cent rate as cash on deposit in banks 
bears. 

“We trust that you will cooperate fully, 
and thereby help us to save further falling 
off in the intangit® class of property.” 








not affected by the amount of the partic- 
ular tax or the extent of the resulting in- 
terference, but is absolute.” 

The case of Ambrosini v. U. S., 187 U. 
S. 1, is in point. Bonds were required to 
be given to the State in connection with 
liquor licenses and the Government in- 
sisted that such bonds were subject to a 
stamp tax. Holding the bonds exempt, 
the court said: “The granting of the li- 
censes was the exercise of a strictly gov- 
ernmental function and the giving of the 
bonds was part of the same transaction. 
To tax the license would be to impair the 
efficiency of State and municipal action 
on the subject and assumes the power to 
suppress such action.” 

2. The charging of admissions to ath- 
letic contests is one means the college or 
university, and hence the State, has of 
raising revenue for the purpose of conduct- 
ing its physical education program, and 
any Federal tax imposed upon that means 
necessarily increases the amount the State 
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Adams, Mrs. Adeline V. (Pond). Daniel Ches- 
ter French, sculptor. p., plates. Boston, 
Houghton, 1932. 32-8927 


Amer. home economics assn. Student home 
economics clubs; suggestions for organiza- 
tion and programs, prepared by Advisory 
com. for student clubs, ... 31 p. Wash. 
D. C., Amer. home economics assn., 1932. 

32-9114 

American society for testing materials. Se- 
lected A. S. T. M. standards for students in 
chemistry, chemical engineering and metal- 
lurgy. 1931. v. 1, illus. Phila., Pa., Amer. 


society for testing materials, 1931. 32-9236 
es Selected A. S. T. M. standards for 
students in engineering. 1931. v. 1, illus, 


Phila., Pa., Amer. society for testing 
rials, 1931. 

Blanchard, Ernest W. Experimental study of 
opsonins of the blood. I. Effect of bilateral 
adrenalectomy. II. Effect of, in vitro, irrad- 
iation with ultra-violet and X-ray, by... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 1930.) 
302-323. Chicago, 1931. 32-90: 


Boas, Franz. Anthsepoleay and modern life. 
255 p. N. Y. w. 


mate- 
32-9235 


A new and rev. ed. . ‘ 
Norton & co., 1932. 32-9122 
Bragdon, Claude F. The frozen fountain; es- 
says on architecture and art of design in 
space. 125 p., illus. N. Y., Knopf, 1932. 
32-8925 
Burnstine, David. The four horsemen’s one 
over one method of contract bidding. 118 p. 
N. Y., Blue ribbon books, 1932. 32-9119 
Burroughs, Edward A., bp. of Ripon. The 
Christian church and war, by Rt. Rev. . 
seeeenets series.) 45 p. Lond., J. 


Carnegie corp. of 


Nisbet, 
32-8960 

N. Y. Advisory group on 
college libraries. College library standards 
ac@pted by... ll p. N. Y., 1932. 32-9059 
Chalmers, Patrick R. Mine eyes to the hills, 
anthology of Highland forest, arranged by 


+ illus. 368 p. Lond., Black, 1931. 
32-9052 
Clutton-Brock, Alan F. Introduction to 
French pain Lond., 


sing. 141 p., plates. 

Chapman, 1932. 32-8924 
Elliott, Benjamin G. Gasoline automobile, 
—— in Extension div. of Univ. of Wis., 
y .. . and Earl L. Consoliver. 4th ed., 
rev. (Engineering series.) 605 p. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1932. 32-9234 
Geneva. English church. Liturgy and ritual. 

John Knox’s Genevan service book, 
222 p. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1931. 
32-8956 
Green’s printing and allied trade reference 
; Sreater N. Y., Long Island, N. J. and 
Conn., 1932. v. 1. N. Y¥., Herb-Rich publ. 
co., 1932. 32-9056 
Hider, Geo. E. Problem of fluctuating loads 
on boilers. Investigation into characteris- 
tics of different types of boilers, effect on 
production costs, and influence of thermal 





has to raise for such purpose by taxation. 

A similar situation was considered by the 
circuit court of appeals for the ninth dis- 
trict in U. 8S. v. King County, 281 Fed. 686. 
The question was whether the war trans- 
portation tax was collectible on trans- 
portation over a ferry operated by King 
County. That tax was similarly by the 
terms of the act to be paid “by the person, 
corporation, partnership, or association 
paying for the services or facilities ren- 


dered.” The United State argued that the | 
|Mann, Jacob. 


tax, accordingly, did not in any way bur- 
den the county. 


Court Ruling Cited 
In Ferry Tax Case 


After holding the operation of a ferry 
to be a governmental function, the court 
dissmissed the argument as follows: 

“It is true that in the present case the 
tax was not imposed directly upon the 
county of King, but upon the perons pay- 
ing to it the transportation charges; but 
it is obvious that the collection of those 
charges is at least one of the means which 
the county must resort to for the purpose 
of paying the costs of the ferry, which, if 
insufficient, must be made good from its 
other revenues or by general taxation. 
Hence it seems plain that the Federal tax 
here involved is an interference with and 
a buden upon the governmental functions 
of the States.” 

You are therefore advised that while 
the Federa] Act imposes the tax upon ad- 
missions to intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests the proceeds of which either in whole 
or in part inure to a college or university, 
it cannot, in our opinion, constitutionally 
be applied to admissions to any such con- 


| tests, the proceeds of which go either in 


whole or in part to a State institution 
such as the State college or university. 
Whether a different rule applies to pri- 
vately-endowed colleges and universities 
and to the United States naval and mili- 
tary academies is not before us and we ex- 
press no opinion with regard to that par- 
ticular question. 


ieeeaek as Success er Snap A 
Held to Be Evidence of Its Patentability 





flange of the disk. Figure 1 of the patent, 

is true, does not show the clamping of the 
ends of the prongs on the flange of the disk. 

It indicates, however, a clamping of the ma- 
terial by the prong ends in opposition to the 
flange. The patent does not relate especially 
to carpets or thick materials. If used on thin 
material the prongs as illustrated by Figure 1 
would either be clamped against the flange or 
extruded through the opposite side of the 
material. There would be the same result as 
to relatively thick material, such as carpets 
or rugs, if the prongs were as long as indi- 
cated in this figure, and in any case they 
would clamp the material in opposition to the 
flange. This would seem to be a necessary 
result of the location of the prongs within 
the outer periphery of the disk. 


The patents in suit do not contemplate any 
such method of attaching the socket element 
to the material. The prongs of the fastener 
arise from the outer periphery of the socket 
element and are bent outwardly and down- 
wardly in the carpet web. There is no outer 
flange, as,in Shipman, no attempt to use a 
washer o¥ cap on the upper side of the ma- 
terial, and no clamping of the material in 
opposition to the flange. The turning of the 
ends of the prongs downwardly forms hooks 
within the material. This securely attaches 
the socket to the material and provides a 
relatively wide leverage to be utilized to sepa- 
rate it from the cooperating stud. In our 
view this method of attachment has sufficient 
advantages, as distinguished from Shipman, 
to merit invention over the Shipman device. 

Besides utilizing the method of Claim 17, 
the article claims have the elements, not 
found in Shipman, of a wall seated upon a 
support beneath the carpet to prevent the 
tipping of the socket in relation to the stud 
and provide a fulcrum effect for disengaging 
the socket from the stud. The advantages of 
these two coacting elements constituting at 
once means both for stabilizing and easily 
separating the socket connection are not only 
proved by the testimony of witnesses but ar 
evidenced by the success of the fastener an 
its acceptance by the trade when placed on 
the market. They alone distinguish the ar- 
ticle claims from the Shipman device. 


The Snyder patent, which is also relied 
upon in defense was designed as a fastener 
“for use on articles which have to be laun- 
dried, such as shirts, undergarments and the 
like.” It discloses a plurality of tongues 
stamped from the metal of the socket. ese 
tongues are forced through the fabric, turned 
inwardly to lie close against the vertical wall, 
and then outwardly and upwardly. The 
method of attachment is an imitation, as 
found by the court below, of sewing. 

Plainly it is different from the Carr method; 
indeed, we doubt that the device could be 
put to any practical use without some substi- 
tution or reorganization of parts. Other prior 
patents cited, such as Richardson No. 604637 
and the earlier Carr patent No. 1341043, like 
Shipman and Snyder, fail of anticipation be- 
cause of the absence of some one or other 
element that has contributed to the utility 
and success of the Carr device. 

For example, Richardson disclosed a carpet 
fastener with a socket member sewed to the 
material. It is true that the specifications of 
that patent stated that “fastenings of any 
other nature’ might be used for making the 
attachment, but neither the specifications nor 
any of the claims disclosed any means Sk0ept 
sewing, which is obviously incomparable in 
utility and efficiency to the patentee’s attach- 
ment. The earlier Carr patent was for a 





fastener such as is used on dresses. The 
integral prongs were bent inwardly, clamping 
the fabric against the body of the metal. In 
pulling the fabric to disengage the socket 


storage systems. Illus. 115 p. Phila., Lip- 
incott, 1931. 32-9117 
Hirst, Allan W. Direct current machine de- 
sign. 175 p., illys. Lond., Blackie & son, 
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Horgan, Edmund. Reconstruction of biliary 
tract; review of all methods that have 
been employed. (Macmillan surgical mono- 
graphs.) 201 p., illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan 
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Robinson, Wm. €avy-oil engines of Akroyd 
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ond., Blackie & son, 1931. 32-9238 
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pseud. 250 p. Boston, Page, 1932. 32-9232 
Scarborough, Harold E. gland muddles 
through. 265 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 
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Sommer, Hugo H. Theory and practice of ice 
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icine, by ...and Abraham Cantarow. 454 
p. Phila., Saunders, 1932. 32-9049 
Upanishads. English. The thirteen princi- 
pal Upanishads; trans. from Sanskrit, with 
outline of philosophy of Upanishads and an- 
notated bibliography, by Robt. E. Hume, 
2d ed., rev. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 
32-8958 
Velde, Theodoor Hendrik van de. Fertility and 
sterility in marriage; trans. by F. W. Stella 
Browne. 448 p., plates. N. Y., Covici, 1931. 
32-9047 
Wood, Henry A. W. Progress in newspaper 
manufacture and its effects upon printing 
industry, particular reference to reorgani- 
zation and reconstruction of newspaper 
printing press. 50 N. Y., Wood news- 
Paper machinery corp., 1932. 32-9055 
Waring, James H. Residual effects of fruit 
thinning with Lombard plum, by... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Mich. state coll. of agric. and ap- 
plied science, 1930.) 36 p., illus. East Lans- 
ing. Mich., 1931 32-9053 
World power conf. Japanese natl. com. Power- 
bibliography, Japanese natl. com., World 
power conf., no. 1, Feb. 1931. v. 1. 
(monthly). Tokyo, 1931. 32-9058 
The year books of physical and natural ther- 
apy. compres: I: Who's who in oste- 
opathy; II: Who’s who in chiropractic; III: 
ho’s who in naturopathy; IV: Who's who 
in physiotherapy; V: Who's who in optom- 
etry. 1932/33. v. 1. N. Y¥., Therapeutic 
publ. co., 1932. 32-9046 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


offatt, James. 








Bulletin of Engineering patecmntien~ Atte, 2 
1932, No. 79, Bur. Engineering, U. S. Navy 
Dept. Apply at Bur. 22-26665 


Decisions of U. 8S. Geographic Board—No. 18, 
U. S. Geographic Board. Apply at Board. 
10-26561 
Technical News Bulletin of Bur. Standards— 
July, 1932, No. 183, Bur. Standards, U. 8S. 
Dept. Commerce. Price, 25 cents per year. 
25-26527 
Manufactures, Nevada, 15th Census of U. S.: 
1929—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 32-26758 
Seventeenth Annual Report of National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics—1931 (In- 
cluding Technical Reports Nos. 365 to 400), 
Natl. Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Price, $3. 95 





from the stud there was a tendency to pull 
the threads off the prongs or hooks, whereas 
in the patents in suit the pull is against the 
prongs and tends to draw the threads even 
more securely into the hook. 

It is further contended that even if the 
claims are not anticipated, they show only 
minor details of construction which would be 
obvious to any mechanic skilled in the art. 
The argument is suppecsee by references to 

rior devices which in the aggregate are said 

o teach Carr. None of them, however, dis- 
closed a method or article of such sim ey 
and utility, and none of them was designed, 
adapted or used as the Carr patents. 

The general need for a fastener such as 
Carr devised is epee from the fact that 
almost immedigtely upon the placing of his 
| apparatus upon the market it ame a suc- 
cess, displacing the older type fasteners to 
such an extent that practically 90 per cent 
of all the fasteners that the plaintiff there- 
after made were of the new type. The plain- 
tiff itself, apart from its licensee, manufac- 
tured and sold approximately 10,000,000 of the 
new fasteners a year. The demand for the 
fastener was sO great that other manufac- 
turers, at least one other beside defendant, 
began making it. The defendant also hgs 
resorted to its manufacture and sale. This 
acceptance and adoption of the fastener by 
the trade would hardly have occurred had it 
not been something new and useful, some- 
thing that the trade was looking for. We 
think it was patentable and that both the 
magrpod claim and the two article claims are 
valid.. 

The decree is affirmed, 
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New York Rules 
On Rate Practices 
Of Two Insurers 


Penalty Sought Against One 
For Violation; Other Cau- 
tioned to Exercise Greater 
Diligence 


New York, N. Y., July 29. 

The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, announced July 
28 that he had rendered two decisions on 
rating matters, one affecting the Guardian 
Casualty Co. against which the Attorney 
General will be asked to proceed in an 
action for a penalty for rate violations, 
and the other relating to the Globe In- 
demnity Co., which is directed to exercise 
greater diligence’ in checking and correct- 
ing policies underwritten. 

The following explanatory statement 
was issued by the Insurance Department: 

“Annexed hereto are two decisions by 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick on rating matters. One rela- 
tive to the Guardian Casualty Company 
holds that such company has wilfully vio- 
lated the Insurance Law in the under- 
writing of 15 policies of automobile in- 
surance. | 

Penalty Will Be Sought j 

The decision states that the Depart- 
ment’s findings will be transmitted to the | 
Attorney General in order that an action 
for a penalty may be brought against the 
company. This is in line with the recent 
statement of Superintendent Van Schaick | 
that pending a final determination by the| 
court of appeals of his authority to fix) 
penalties for rate violations, the Attorney 
General will be asked to enforce penal- 
ties of this nature against companies. 

“The other decision relates to the un- 
derwriting practices of the Globe Indem- 
nity Company which is found not to have 
violated the rating laws. The company 
is directed to exercise greater diligence | 
in checking and correcting policies un- 
derwritten. 

“Various other examinations on com- 
pany underwriting practices are now in 
progress in the Department and the re- 
sults thereof will be announced from time 
to time. 

“Under the insurance law, rates as filed 
by companies must be adhered to. Fail- 
ure to do so, i. e., the cutting of rates, 
results in a discrimination in favor of as- 
sureds who are benefited by the viola- 
lations. Extensive rate cutting deprives 
an insurer of revenue and thereby af- 
fects company stability. Public protection 
demands the elimination of rate cutting. 
The Insurance Department of the State 
of New York intends to continue vigorously 
its efforts to meet such demand.” 

Violations of Law Shown 

The decision in the matter of under- 
writing practices of the Guardian Casu- 
alty Co. follows in full text: 

“An examination into the underwriting 
practices of the Guardian Casualty Com- 
pany was heretofore conducted by this 
Department. The report on such exam- 


ination discloses a number of violations | 3 dont rates for the ensuing year. 


of the rating laws. The company was ac- 
corded hearings thereon on March 28, 
March 29 and April 5, 1932. 


“A review of the testimony adduced at | 


the hearings leads to the conclusion that 
the Guardian Casualty Company has wil- 
fully violated sections 141 and 141-b of 
the insurance law in the underwriting of 
15 policies of automobile insurance. 

“The examiner’s report, the evidence 
presented and the exhibits offered at the 
hearings, together with the Department’s 
findings on the company’s wilful noncom- 
Pliance with its rate fiiings, wMll be trans- 


mitted forthwith to the Attorney General! 


in order that an action for a penalty 
may be brought against the company, pur- 
suant to the laws and statutes of the 
State of New York, and more particularly 
subdivision 8 of section 141 of the insur- 
ance law.” 
Cleared of Wilful Violation 
Mr. Van Schaick’s ruling in the mat- 


ter of underwriting practices of the Globe | 


Indemnity Co. follows in-full text: 


An underwriting examination of the) 


Auto Mishap Deaths| Elements of Value Represented \Federal Statute 
In Power Projects Discussed) +4 to Apply to 


jreau of North Carolina for the approval 
or disapproval of the Commissioner. 





Globe Indemnity Company was made by! 


this Department for the purpose of de- 
termining whether there had been any 
violations of sections 141 and 141-b of the 
insurance law. 

The examination disclosed apparent 
violations on automobile and_ general 
liability insurance policies. The above 
named company was cited to appear be- 
fore this Department on the alleged viola- 


tions. A hearing thereon was held on} 


Wednesday, May 25, 1932. 
The testimony presented at the hear- 
ing has been reviewed and it is found 


that the Globe Indenmity Company has! 


not been guilty of wilfully violating sec- 
tions 141 or 141-b of the insurance law 
in the underwriting of the said policies. 
There is evidence, however, of some care- 
less practices in the underwriting of cer- 
tain of the policies criticized by the ex- 
aminer. 


The Globe Indemnity Company is there- | 


fore directed to exercise greater diligence 
in checking and reviewing the correctness 
of policies underwritten. 





Specifications Are Approved 
For Photographic Paper 


Specifications for photographic black- 


line paper and photographic negative pa-| 


per, prepared by the Photographic Sup- 
plies Committee of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, have been approved for use 
of the departments and independent es- 


tablishments of the Government in the) 


purchase of those commodities. The serv- 
ice requirements fo rthe papers are rather 
severe because they must be strong to 
withstand severe and frequent handling 
and have sufficient purity to withstand 
many years of aging without appreciable 
deterioration. The specifications are of 
special interest because the fiber require- 


ments are based on information developed | 


in the Bureau of Standards studies on the 
permanence of paper. 

The results obtained in these studies 
have indicated that ability of a per to re- 
sist aging is dependent, -as far as the 
character of the fibers is concerned, on 
their cellulosic purity. Consistent with 
this new criterion of quality, the specifica- 
tions contain no reference to the kind 
of fiber stock except a requirement in 
each case, that it be free from unbleached 
or highly lignified fibers such as ground 
wood fibers which are known to be 
harmful.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Lower Gas Rate Asked 


For Maryland Consumers 


Baltimore, Md., July 29. 

The Public Service Commission has re- 
quested the Washington (D. C.) Gas 
Light Co. to apply to its Maryland con- 
sumers the 8% per cent reduction which 





the company has agreed to make in the| 


District of Columbia on all bills rendered 
From Aug. 1 to Feb. 1, 1933. 


Harold E. West, chariman of the Com-| 
mission, urged the gas company not only | 


to discount the bills of Maryland con- 
sumers but to adjust the rates in Mary- 
land to the level of those preyailing in 
* Washington. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Total for Year Expected to 


for fatalities from automobile accidents | 
lie ahead, the State Motor Vehicles Com- 
missioner, 
that 1932 will show a decided improvement 
in such deaths in New Jersey over the} 
{two previous years. 


that the first six months of 1932 scored 
a total of 504 fatalities, 17 less than dur- 
ing the same period of last year and 24 
less than the first half of 1930. 
fatalities last year were 1,302 and in 1930 
they were 1,269. 


Hearing to Consider 


Insurance Commissioner of | 


|have been sent letters of invitation to a 
hearing to be held in the office of the 
State Insurance Commissioner, 


Boney, on Aug. 5 to consider a new sched- 
ule of workmen’s compensation rates for 
|the ensuing year to be submitted by the 
|Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 


the bureau has completed a tabulation 
of premium and loss experience of com- 
pensation premiums. 
erning committee will meet Aug. 4 to adopt 
new rates, Mr. Boney said, and he wants 
;employers to meet with him before he 
makes a final decision on the matter. 


some increase is justified. He mentioned 
that premiums are off to the same extent 


|loss experience of compensation premiums 


;cent upon an agreed valuation. 
'the Commission issuea an order finwing 


Fall in New Jersey 


Show Improvement Over 
Preceding 12 Months 


Trenton, N. J., July 29. 
Although the worst months of the year 


Harold G. Hoffman, expects 


The Commissioner pdinted out today 


Total 


Compensation Rates 


North Carolina Calls Meet- 
ing of Employers 


Raleigh, N. C., July 29. | 
Industrial leaders and employers of labor 


Dan C. 


Mr. Boney advised the employers that 


The bureau’s gov- 


Betieves Some Rise Justified 


Pointing out that insurance costs go 
up during a period of depression, Com- 
missioner Boney stated that he realizes 


that pay rolls have declined ‘and said that 
the companies will have to make the rates 
higher than the actual experience shows 
is necessary, due to the drop in pay rolls 

It is his duty, he stated, to see the com- 
panies get adequqate rates to enable them 
at least to break even in underwriting. 

The letter of invitation to employers of 
the State to attend the hearing Aug. 5 
follows in full text: 

The Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of North Carolina has just 
completed their tabulation of premium and 


and the Governing Committee of the Bu- 
reau will meet on Thursday, Aug. 4, to 


Carriers’ Income Reduced 


From the experience as shown by this 
tabulation and also considering the tre- 
mendous reduction in pay rolls which 
means a _ corresponding reduction in 
premium income from this class of insur- 
ance, it.is apparent that the carriers will 
probably ‘ask for an upward revision in 
compensation rates for the next year. 

If the Rating Bureau grants an increase | 
in such rates the new schedule will be | 
filed with the Insurance Commissioner for 
review and approval and before passing 
upon a new schedule of rates I thought 
it best to hold a public hearing at which 
time the employers interested in this class ' 
of insurance could present their views on 
the subject. 

A public hearing will therefore be held 
in this office on Friday, Aug. 5, at 11 a. 
m., and if it is possible for you to at- 
tend this meeting I will be glad to have 
the benefit of your experience and views on 
this subject before approving or disap- 
proving any revision in the present 
manual. i 


Ruling Given on Right 
To Revise Power Rate 


‘Consent Decree’ Order Is Up- 
held in District of Columbia 


The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia had jurisdiction to | 
revise the sliding scale for adjustment of 
electric rates of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. under the “consent decree” of 
1924, according to an opinion just ren- 
dered by Justice Oscar R. Luhring in the 
Supreme Court of the District. 


The 1924 decree proviced that each year | 
the electric company ‘should reduce its 
rates to an amount equai to one-half of 
its net earnings in excess of 7% per 
In 1931 


that the company had been earning ahout 
10 per cent despite annual reductions in 
accordance with the decree, and ordered 
that a new sliding scale be made effe :ixve. 
This scale provided for a fixed return of 
7 per cent and a progressively greater 
rate reduction each year based upon, 
carnings in excess of 7 per cent. 

The utility appealed, contending that 
the Commission was without jurisdiction 
to modify the decree. 





Production of Arsenic 
And Selenium Analyzed 


To supply the mineral industry promptly | 
with data on arsenic, bismuth, selenium; 
and tellurium production and markets dur- | 
ing the past year, the following informa- 
tion is furnished by the United States Bu-| 
reau of Mines: 

Production of arsenic as arsenious oxide | 
in the United States in 1931 amounted | 
to 17,137 short tons, of which 14,482 tons 
were refined and 2,655 tons were crude. 
The entire output in 1931 was a by-prod- 
uct from smelting copper and lead ores. 
The products for the market consisted of 
refined whfte arsenic, crude white arsenic, | 
“black” dust, and “treater” dust. A total 
of 13,777 tons of refined and crude arsenic 
was sold; it was valued at $796,744, or 2.99 
cents a pound. The refined white arsenic, 
11,982 tons,~was sold for $718,386, or 3 
cents a pound; the crude arsenic, 1,795 
tons, was sold for $78,358, or 2.18 cents a 
pound. | 

The Bureau of Mines is not at liberty 
to publish figures of bismuth and tellu-| 
rium production in 1931. The solenium | 
output amounted to 185,307 pounds, com- 





cline of 59 per cent. 
however, were 292,234 pounds, compared 
with 278,309 pounds in: 1930, an increase 





(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


opinion in chief. These two items are the 
valuation of power-site lands and the fee 


; Commission of 
New York, 


| product a competitive one. 





All Factors Cannot Pro 


Says Federal Powe 


perly Be Capitalized, 
r Board Chairman. 





Such elements of value in connection 


‘ with hydroelectric projects as the finan- 
cial risks involved, the creative skill in 
planning the project and the engineering 
efficiency in its operation are necessarily 
|to be considered, yet they are not ele- 
ments that can properly be capitalized, 
it was stated by Dr. George Otis Smith, 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 


sion, in a concurring opinion in the case 
of the Alabama Power Co. 


(A summary of the Commission’s opinion 
in the case was printed in the issue of 


July 29.) 


“There is no assurance that the mental 


talent going into a project, if it were cap- 
italized, would remain an_ asset,” 
chairman said. He added that adequate 
provision can and should be made for com- 
pensating such elements by providing for 
‘@ return over and above the current in- 
terest rates for mere capital in the money 
market. 


the 


Chairman Smith’s concurring opinion 


particularly discussed the questions of land 
value and the Dixie Construction Com- 
pany’s fee, both of which were dealt with 
in the main opinion. The chairman’s sep-| 
arate opinion follows in full text: 


On two items I desire to add in a sepa- 


rate opinion certain personal views which 


have influenced my concurrence in the 


to the Dixie Company: on both I oppose 
the contentions of the Alabama Power 
Company as plainly subversive of the pub- 
lic interest and in direct opposition to 
the purpose and letter of the Federal 
Waterpower Act. 

In setting up a valuation of the power- 
site lands on a basis of capitalized profits 
possible in an assumed market where the 
price is predicated on cost of steam-gen- 
erated power, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany is presenting no novel theory but 
one long discredited. Not only has the 
validity of this method been denied by 
commission decisions, but the premises of 


| the power company run counter to estab- 


lished principles of public policy and gen- 
eral economics. 


Right to Utilize Site 


One Purely of Grant 


The right to use the site in power gen- 
eration is one of State and Federal grant, 
and the present owner and user is @ pub- 
lic utility, not engaged in a competitive 


business where there is no restriction upon | 


either price or profit. 
Therefore, the Federal Water Power Act 
provides that net investment shall not be 


affected “by good will, going value, or) 
| prospective revenues,” and further specifi- 


cally limits land values to “actual, rea- 
sonable cost.” Neither “actual” nor “rea- 
sonable” can be said of the value claimed 
by the Alabama Power Company. 

Nearly 20 years ago the Public Service 
the Second District of 
in Fuhrmann v. 
Power & Conduit Company (III, pp. 
665-671) dismissed the claim of the com- 
pany seeking to capitalize a contract for 
efectric current from Niagara Falls, 
wherein the alleged value was based upon 
the “vested right” of the company to sell 
hydroelectric energy at the switchboard 
cost of steam-generated electric energy. 

“It may very well be that the people 
exploiting the enterprise are entitled to 
large, and even very large, profits for the 


|skill they have displayed and the risk 


to which they have subjected their capital. 
“It may be that the public ought to 
pay them liberally for the work which 


|they have carried on in the public in- 


terest; but to say that the public is en- 
titled to no advantage from the use of 
these waters, that the territory which can 
be served with electric energy developed 
at Niagara Falls nas no advantage and is 
entitled to no benefit by reason of proxi- 
mity to those Falls, is to say something 
which docs not appeal to the best judg- 
ment of mankind for an instant.” 
Especially open to attack on general 
economic principles is the Alabama Power 


‘Company’s valuation of this power site 


on the theory of capitalizing the margin 
between two methods of utilizing natural 
resources, even were the market for the 
Where prog- 
ress is the rule of the game and constant 
improvment of practice the accepted pro- 


cedure, the advantage of today may be-| 


come the disadvantage of tomorrow. 


Continuing Changes 


In Power Generation 


Even in the matter of power generation 
there is continuing change: Water power 
furnished the earlier type of prime mover, 
but the steam engine, which could be in- 
stalled wherever power was needed, came 
to displace the localized water power; 
later, long-distance transmission of elec- 
tricity gave water power a fresh start, only 
to have successive improvements of the 
steam plant increase its efficiency; and so 
water power again found itself in lively 
competition with the steam turbine, until 
now, with the added efficiency of the 
mercury boiler, the steam engine is 
claimed by some to be far in the lead. 

So it follows that, with the increasing 
efficiency of the steam plant, whether ex- 
pressed in pounds of coal consumed to the 
kilowatt-hour or in over-all efficiency of 
the steam turbine, there has been notable 


progress since 1913, when the valuation | 


in question was made. 

In that valuation a certain margin of 
saving was claimed for water power over 
steam power, but in 1932, with something 
like a doubling of efficiency and a reduc- 
tion of at least 60 per cent in coal con- 
sumption to the kilowatt-hour, that. mar- 
gin may have disappeared. 

Or, to leok ahead, the discovery of a 
gas field in central Alabama might even 
further cheapen the stream generation of 
power, with the consequent effect that 
although the Coosa Rive: power site may 
have been an asset in 1913, it may now 
or at some future time become a liability 
if this method of valuation, based on com- 


petition with steam, were to be accepted. | 


There is, then, obvious error in capital- 
izing anything that is so ephemeral and 
transitory as an intangible value based 
upon the temporary position of the bal- 
ance of progressive techniques. 
ress is to be capitalized in that fashion, 
all stability of capital structure will vanish. 


Community Should Obtain 
Any Special Advantages 


Furthermore, valid objection can be 
raised to any one-sided allocation of the 


| fruits of progress or the advantages of 


location. It is the public served that 
natural monopoly. The social validity of 
any theory of land valuation that would 
give to the licensee the benefit of the sav- 
ing in cost of power generation, thus vir- 


pared with 454,769 pounds in 1930, a de-| tually depriving the surrounding communi- 
Sales of selenium, | ties of the advantages o! proximity to the 


| natural resources, can not be conceded. 


munity. 


Cataract ! 


If prog-| 


The benefits that flow from the utiliza-| 
of 5 per cent. The value of sales in 1931 | tion by the community of either an ad-| fr 
was $386,255, or $1.32 a pound, compared) vantageous water-power site or a cheap|t 
with $454,911, or $1.63 a pound in 1930.—! fuel supply should redound to that com-| the duty of keeping absolutely distinct the 


} capital account and the income account. 


At present, whether the one source of 
energy or the other is used depends upon 
the local availability of water power or 
fuel, relative costs or equipment, and 
other economies of using one as against 
the other for the particular locality. The 
purpose of the Federal Water Power Act 
has been to encourage the development of 
low-cost water-power projects located on 
public lands or otherwise subject to Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and to assure the consum- 
ing public of the resulting benefits. 

If, however, the licensee here is per- 
mitted to inflate the valuation of its water- 
power properties through the capitaliza- 
tion of the claimed savings, those bene- 
fits vanish and the legislation of 1920 
largely fails of its purpose. 

Indeed, early in the consideration of the 
water-power bill by Congress, this same 
theory of capitalizing the difference be- 
tween cost of steam power and of hydro- 
electric power was opposed on this same 
ground (Hearings on H. R. 14893, 63d Con- 
gress, 2d Session, pp. 332-334), and the in- 
tervening 18 years have only strengthened 
the argument against that theory. 

In determining the respective equities 
of the licensee and the consuming public, 


| the essential premise is that the licensee 
| Shall obtain a proper and fair return on 


his capital investment and no more. This 
principle of measuring the investment by 
the actual original costs legitimately in- 
curred was embodied in the Federal 
Water Power Act, which limits the value 
to be ascribed to water rights and lands 
“to the actual reasonable cost thereof at 
the time of acquisition by the licensee.” 


Valuation Determination 


Put on Factual Basis 


Determination of the valuation is thus 
put on the factual basis of establishing 
the actual costs, or “the amount of money 
which has been honestly and wisely in- 
vested,” to which simple’ question, “the 
mind of a practical man instinctively 
turns for first guidance” to quote the 
words of an early decision of the Cali- 
— Commission (6 Calif. R. R. Comm. 


the amount of money wisely invested in 
the necessary, tangible properties is as- 
certained. Thus certain intangibles are 
not capitalized, even though they deserve 
to be taken into account. Such elements 
are the financial risks involved in the 
venture, the creative skill in planning the 
project, the engineering efficiency in its 
operation. All these are necessarily to 
be considered, yet they are not elements 
that can properly be capitalized. 


Rather they are considerations which 
|should enter into the determination of 
|the proper rate of return. This rate of 
return should be fixed high enough to 
attract sufficient capital into the indus- 
try, to reward the efficient and skillful 
management, and to put a premium on 
creative skill in the interest of all. The 
cost of the tangible properties can be de- 
termined and the Commission can be as- 
sured that the industry having acquired 
them will continue to hold and use them, 
but there is no assurance that the mental 


| capitalized, would remain an asset. 
, Adequate provision can and should be 


a going concern that better the service 
and increase the earnings by providing for 
a return over and above the current in- 
terest rates for mere capital in the money 
market. 


Rate of Return Likely 
To Vary With Conditions 


may well change with the general trend 


be done to investors, even in the face of 
changing price levels, by a proper regu- 


ments; variables due to changing condi- 
tions would then affect only the rate. 


a rate of return justified by current con- 
ditions. 


into account the 
which vary with the passage of time. 


values. It is to introduce 


Commission. 


claimed 


purpose and motive. 


may properly be questioned when there is 


both parties to the contract. 


ment o fprofit. 


Results of Contract 
Studied for Motive 


foreseen by the contracting officials. 





| either 


| sented in support of the claim. 
| 
| that 


mon interest. 


| 





| wrong if done directly. 


On this basis of actual historic fact, | 


talent going into a project, if it were 


made for compensating such elements of 


Indeed, the rate of return upon a project 


of money rates. The capitalization having 
been once determined on the basis of 
money actually invested, full justice can 


lation of the rate of return. The original 
capitalization would remain constant, ex- 
cept for retirements, additions, or better- 


Current operating revenues should pay 


Justice to investor and customer 
alike can be accomplished only through 
valuation of tangibles based on historic 
facts, with a rate of return that takes 
intangible conditions, 


Capitalizing intangibles can lead only 
to trouble for the investors who may later 
buy “securities” at transient or imaginary 
stability of 
values that the Federal Water Power Act 
|places definite restrictions upon the ac- 
counting procedure of the Federal Power 


The question of allowing a fee to the 
Dixie Construction Company as a profit, 
on account of services rendered, directly 
affects the public interest. Even if the fee 
is admitted as reasonable in 
amount, its justification in fact must be 
determined. Even though the construc- 
tion company may have been organized 
with no intent to defraud, the later con- 
tract entered into by officials common to 
both companies prompts inquiry as to 


The legal force and ethical quality of un- 
derlying but unexpressed considerations 


at time of the contract, common control of 
The evident | 
and admitted affiliation, if not identity, 
of the makers of this alleged two-party | 
contract surely places upon them a burden 
of proof as to the propriety of any pay- 


In my concurrence in the reasons set 
forth in the opinion of the Commission, I 
have also been impelled, in the absence 
of conclusive evidence as to the motive, to | 
place much weight upon the possible re- 
sults of the use of this interlocking con- 
tract—results that must have been clearly 


The inclusion in the contract of provi- 
sion for a fee representing a profit ob- 
viously had a purpose, which would find its’ 
ultimate accomplishment in an addition of 
3 per cent to the construction cost of the 
Mitchell Dam—and for what advantage 
to the parties in interest? This question 
remains without a satisfactory answer in 
the evidence or the arguments pre- 


is far from sufficient explanation 
t the transaction is only a bookkeep- 
ing matter between two closely affiliated 
| companies, that the profit was a fair one 
gives a major part of the value to &/ and anyway did not go outside the com- 

1 The true function of book- 
keeping is to expose such transactions in 
their true light and to keep all items in 
the proper classification. As a basic prin- 
ciple, in accounting as in law, doing by 
| indirection can not make right what is 


Strict stewardship over funds derived 
om the sale of securities imposes upon 
he directors and officers of a public utility 


| Intrastate Flights 


|Law Relating to Airplane 
Collisions Is Outlined by 
Court in Charge to Jury 
In Air Accident Case 





{Continued from Page 4.] 
is responsible, even though the negligent 
act comes first in order of time. 
You see, gentlemen, that we afe deal- 
ing, again I say, in a new field, and so our 
old understanding of old rules may not 
help up at all. An aeroplane entrusted 
for the purpose of flight to an inexperi- 
enced, incompetent, or unqualified person 
is likely to injure other persons either in 
the air or on the ground, and because 
there is a danger which should be foreseen, 
there is a duty to avoid the injury. I say 
to you again that precedents drawn from 
the days of travel by stage coach do not 
fit the conditions of travel today. We 
very rarely in any of our courts have any 
negligence cases now that arise out of a 
stage coach accident or out of an accident 
with a horse and carriage. 
+ 

That was supplanted years ago when 
some of you and I were young children and 
when the trolley cars took the place of 
the horses, and now the trolley cars are be- 
ginning to give way to the automobiles, 
used privately, and automobile buses as 
well, and who is there who can gainsay 
the prophecy that a few ,ears hence the 
aeroplane as it is known today, or the 
next step in the progress of the air trans- 
portation, by means of the helicopter, may 
take the place of the automobile today? 
So I say to you that precedents drawn 
from the stage coach days do not help us. 
The principle, however, that the danger 
must be imminent does not change, but 
the things subject to the principle do 
change. 
They are whatever the needs of life in a 
developing civilization require. them to be. 
Today, the specific rules of the stage 
coach, or even the trolley and the auto- 
mobile, have little or no application to 
the airway as distinguished from the 
highway. There is a Latin legal phrase 
which reads, “When the reason ceases the 
law itself ceases.” Two new facts have 
appeared: Man can fly, and the air is 
navigable. Together this means the air 
is a highway, broader than the seas, and 
our courts must and do recognize a 
change in facts, and by that means the 
law remains a living science, 

ee 





Of course, one who drives at reckless 
speed with an automobile through a 
crowded city is guilty of a negligent act. 
If the same act were to be committed 
on a highway or a race course it would 
lose its wringful quality. So here it may 
not at all have been negligence for the 
|Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. to permit 
Byrnes to take out an aeroplane, or for 
the Interstate Air Service, Inc. to permit 
Herrick to take Olsen up and in turn per- 
mit him to fly the plane in a more remote 
section of the country, or removed from 
the proximity of other flying fields where 
the presence of aeroplanes was to be an- 
ticipated, but whether or not it was negli- 
gence under these circumstances and in 
the light of all of the facts is for you 
gentlemen to determine. 

The risk reasonably to be perceived de- 
fines the duty to be obeyed, and risk im- 
ports relation. It is risk to another or to 
others, within the range of apprehension. 
So you must decide the question whether | 
under all of the circumstances disclosed | 
by the evidence the Curtiss Flying Service, 
Inc. and Byrnes on the one hand, or the 
Interstate Air Service, Inc. and Herrick 
and Olsen on the other were guilty of 
negligence. 

Remember always that the supreme rule 
of the air, as the supreme rule of the road, 
is the rule of mutual forebearance. Each, 
in shaping his own course might act on 
the assumption that common skill and 








The investor’s dollar has but one proper 
place on a power company’s balance sheet, 
and that is where it is shown to have 
been used in the creation of revenue- 
producing property to be devoted to the 
public-utility business. 

When any part, even 2 cents, of the in- 
vestor’s dollar strays into other classifica- 
tions of expenditures, some responsible 
officer has failed in his duty, and espe- 
cially recreant are those who divert money 
received from sales of securities into the 
channel of current income. 

There is possible danger that corporate 
transactions possessing many points of 
likeness to graft may lose all sinister 
aspect when they are shown to lack the 
personal element. Were the company offi- 
cers as individuals the ultimate beneficia- 
ries of this profit, claimed by the Dixie 
Company, few today would contend that 
the transaction was not tantamount to 
fraud against the Alabama Company in 
that they were the responsible officers of 
that company. 


Practice by Officers 
Formerly Defended 


Yet that type of transfer from a com-| 
pany treasury to the pockets of its offi- 
cers was once commonly defended with 
the same plea that no higher costs to the 
company were involved. (K. C. So. Ry. 
Co. et al., 75 I. C. C. 223-233.) 

In the present case no direct personal 
gain to the officers was implied, yet the 
effect of the allowance of the fee would 
be a charge to the capital account of the 
Alabama Company, carrying an annual 
interest charge which would have to be) 
met by increased rates. Thus, the net re-| 
sult would be that while the original fee 
returns to the Alabama Company or its 
successors in the form of dividends from | 
the Dixie Company, the fixed capital in-| 
crement which it incurs remains in the 
rate base as a perpetual burden on the 
|consuming public. 

The recognized principle that “corporate 
opportunity * * * may be exploited * * *| 
only in the equal interests of the corpora-| 
tion itself or in the rateable interest of 
all the stockholders” (Berle, Columbia 
Law Review, January, 1929, p. 36) might 
well be extended in the case of public 
utilities to protect equitably the interests) 
of both the company’s customers and its 
stockholders. 

Whether or not any case has yet pre- 
sented for judicial determination this 
somewhat refined application of the recog-| 
nized principle that the benefits from cor-| 
porate opportunity must accrue to the 
corporate group, obviously it would be 
difficult to justify the use of a subsidiary | 
company to enable stockholders to profit 
by means of an additicn to the capital) 
account, “uch as*that represented by the) 
fee claimed by the Dixie Company. 

In purpose and in effect, the transac- 
tion would do violence to the essential | 
purpose of public regulation. For this 
reason I can not consent to any approval 
of the proposed methoc of placing upon 
the capital structure of the Alabama Power 
Company, by means of what is essentially 
an intracorporate contract, the burden of 
$183,540.15 in addition to all actual legiti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Relief Is Denied 


Wisconsin Commissioner 


tion of any law under the administra- 
tion of the State Insurance Department 
and the remedy, if any, has been mis- 
judged, the State Insurance Commissioner, 
H. J. Mortensen, has refused to restrain 
Mrs. M. E. Nelson from soliciting risks 
of an insurance agency by which she was 
formerly employed. 


been sold to the Commercial Insurance 
Agency, of Madison, which alleged that 
Mrs. Nelson was using expiration lists 
owned by it in connection with the busi- 
ness of her present employer. 


was a legal stranger to the Commercial 
agency and stated that it was fot alleged | 
that Mrs. Nelson was under any con- 
tractual obligation not to compete for 
business. He said that if property rights | 
had been damaged, the proper remedy | last 15 years, he said. 
was to apply to the courts. 


prudence would shape the other’s. Neither 
was required to forsee the other’s blind or 
uncompromising adherence to an undeviat- 


ferred by these rules is not inflexible and 


| conducted this school. 


















In Agency Dispute 


Rules 
lainant Should Apply 


Comp 
' To the Courts 


Madison, Wis., July 29. 
Holding that there has been no viola- 


This agency, it was pointed out, had 


Mr. Mortensen ruled that Mrs. Nelson | 





ing or unchanging line. 
You see, gentlemen, the privilege con- 


absolute. A right-of-way will establish 
precedence when rights might otherwise | 
be balanced. It helps us little when with- 
out it the balance would be unequal. A 
right-of-way might turn the scales if the 
planes were equidistant from the point 
of collision, were moving in approximately 
the same level, and if they were moving 
at the same rate of speed. Each of these 
@perators was, as I said a few moments 
ago, charged with the duty of operating 
his aircraft as a reasonably careful and 
prudent man would operate it under the 
same circumstances, and in a manner 
that would not do injury to any other 
person or property. 
+ + 


What do I mean by ordinary care?| 
Well, gentlemen, the words almost define 
themselves. Ordinary care is held to be 
such care as the great mass of mankind 
would use under the same or similar cir- 
cumstances, or such care as the ordinarily 


prudent person would use under the same} 


or similar circumstances. Now, that doesj| 
not mean that you should go to your jury- 
room and say, “Well, I think a reasonable 
man would stay on the ground.” That is 


Bay State Insurance Office © , 


SUPERVISION 


Makes Personnel Change 


Boston, Mass., July 29. 
Promotion of Edmund 8. Cogswell from 
Second Deputy State Insurance Commis- 
sioner to First Deputy, to succeed Arthur 
E. Linnell who recent retired upon reach- 
ing age 70, has been announced by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Merton P, 
Brown. Edgar P. Dougherty has been ad- 
vanced from the post of Third Deputy to 
Second Deputy and Thomas H. O’Connell, 
a@ senior examiner of the State Insurance 
Department, has been named Third 
Deputy. 





Rates on Fire Insurance 
Are Reduced in Colorado 


Denver, Colo., July 29. 

A 2 per cent reduction in fire insurance 
rates in Colorado has been ordered by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Jackson 
Cochrane, Mr. Cochrane declared orally 


that the reduction was made under the 
provisions of a State law calling for a 
survey and adjustment of fire insurance 
rates every five years. Rates have been 
decreased 23 per cent in Colorado in the 


The estimated saving to policyholders 


| under the new rates is $80,000 a year, Mr. 


Cochrane announced. 





Unlimited Time Favored 
For KFO at Clarinda, Ia. 


The application of the Iowa Broadcast- 
ing Company, Clarinda, Iowa, to change 
the frequency and decrease the power of 
Station KFO, in exchange for unlimited 
time operation for the station, was recom- 
mended for approval July 28 in a report 
submitted to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion by Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost. 

Station KFO now operates on 1,380 
kilocycles with 500 watts power, sharing 
time with Station WKPH, LaCrosse, Wis. 
If the application is granted the station 
will operate on 1,370 kilocycles with power 


of 100 watts nights, 250 watts day, with 
unlimited time, 


as Byrnes possessing a student pilot’s li- 
cense is concerned and the Curtiss Flying 
Service was concerned on the one hand, 
nor does possession of a pilot’s license by 
Herrick in and of itself constitute a de- 
fense so far as the Interstate Company, 
Herrick and Olsen on the other hand are 
concerned. 

These gentlemen, are the rules, as simply 
as I have been able to formulate them 








not what it means at all. It means a rea- 
sonably careful and prudent person en- 
gaged in aviation, as these men were. 

To put it another way, it is the degree 
of care that men of reasonable vigilance 
and foresight ordinarily exercise in the 
practical conduct of their affairs. Now, 
“their affairs” means in this instance, in 
aviation. The pilots in both aircraft were 
required to use a high degree of care, 
which would be the care that the great 
mass of men so circumstanced as they 
would ordinarily use. Negligence and 
carelessness are not difficult terms to un- 
derstand. They mean something less than 
the measure of conduct which would be 
expected from a reasonably careful and 
prudent man under the same circum- 
stances. 

Gentlemen, the Curtiss Flying Service, 
Inc., had this air service company and 
e I Byrnes was regis- 
tered as a student with them and was pay- 
ing for his lessons and for the time that 
he was using their aircraft. He had had 
instructions, as disclosed by the evidence 
in this case, and had made one prior solo 
flight. The word “solo” means just what 
it means in singing—alone. He had made 
one other solo flight. This was his sec- 
ond solo flight. The Curtiss Company was 
there ready to have their machines used 
by people whom they regarded as, shall 
I say, fit, or qualified. 

+ + 


Now, one who invites another to make 
use of an appliance or an instrumentality 
—like an aeroplane—is himself bound to 
the exercise of reasonable care. If danger 
was to be expected as reasonably certain, 
there was a duty of vigilance. The more 
probable the danger the greater the need 
of caution. The defendant Curtiss Flying 
Service, Inc., had rented to Byrnes, or 
permitted its machine, the JN4D, called 
a Jenny, to be used by Byrnes for the 
purpose of gain to itself, and it therefore 
owed an active duty of guarding persons 
whether in flight or on the ground, from 
injury, by such means and measures as 
reasonable prudence and foresight would 
suggest under the like circumstances. 
Whether that duty was performed or ful- 
filled is a question of fact which you, the 
jurors, must decide. 

The Curtiss Company permitted one of 
its students, whose acts it had the right 
and authority to control, to operate this 
areoplane, .nd when it did so, if Byrnes, 
through ignorance of the rules, provided 
you find that he was ignorant of them, 


provided you find that he lacked such 
instruction, violated them, then the Curtiss 
Flying Service, Inc., became a party to 
the violation and should be held respon- 
sible for the consequences which followed, 
provided always that such violation was 
the proximate cause of the accident. 
Gentlemen, let me emphasize that to 
you, because if ignorance of the rules had 
nothing to do with the accident, then it 
does not make a particle of difference how 


It is only if ignorance of any of the rules 
was the proximate cause of the accident 
that you may then keep fhe Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service, Inc. in and hold them re- 


| sponsible. 


++ + 
There has been some comment here with 
respect to Herrick holding a pilot’s li- 


}cense, with respect to Byrnes holding a 


student pilot’s license, and during the 
trial something was saic that Olsen did 
not have a license. 

Well, gentlemen, possession of a stu- 
dent’s pilot license, or possession of a 
pilot’s license does not in and of itself 





Western Governors 
Postpone Conference 


Prospective Scanty Attendance 
Explained as Reason 


Salt Lake City, Utah, July 29. 


The Western Governors’ Conference, 
scheduled to be held at Los Angeles July 
30 to Aug. 2, has been postponed inucfi- 


attendance, according to announccn.ent 
by Governor George H. Dern, chairnien 
of the Executive Committee. 

Governor Dern sent the following tele- 
gram to the Governors of the ‘wesicrn 
States: 

“In view of, prosvecti:e scanty atiend- 
ance at proposed Western Governors’ 


Conference, Executive Committee of that 
organization has unanimously decided to 
postpone indefinitely dates of meeting 
which was scheduled for July 30-Aug. 2. 
Will you please notify any delegates you 





mate expenditures in the construction of 
the Mitchell Dam. 


may have selected to attend these meet- 
| ings.” 





or through lack of instruction in the rules, | 


little or how much Byrnes knew about it.! 


constitute a defense to this action, so far, 


nitely because of the jrospective scenty | 


for you, applicable to this new fleld. You 
are called upon here in effect to render 
five verdicts. I have tried to simplify 
your task for-you by having written out 
the three titles of the three cases, two of 
which were originally brought as I under- 
stand it in Nassau County, and one of 
them in New York County, but all three 
of them, by court order, consolidated and 
the claims and defenses and the counter- 
claims are all being tried now and you 
must decide them all. 


++ + 


Herman Olsen and the Interstate Air 
Service are suing the Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice and Byrnes. Oslen for his personal 
injury, the Interstate Air Service for the 
loss of its plane. In that same case the 
Curtiss Company has counterclaimed for 
the loss of its plane. In that case, as 
I understand it, Byrnes was not served, 
and so-in that case I have indicated. on 
| the paper that I will hand you the differ- 
;ent types of verdict you may find and 
you are to write or check opposite the 
one you find, and you are then to sign, 
each of you, this paper. 

In the case of Claud A. Herrick, which 
is likewise against the Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice and Byrnes, there you have to deal 
only with Herrick’s claim for his personal 
injury. There is no counterclaim in that 
action and there then your verdict will 
‘either be for Herrick or for Curtiss and 
Byrnes, or for Herrick as against Byrnes, 
ik — decide that the Curtiss Company 
is out. - 

And then, in the third-one, the case of 
Byrnes against Olsen, the Interstate and 
;Claud Herrick. In that action Byrnes 
|seeks compensation for his personal in- 
jury and there I have indicated the four , 
verdicts that you may find, and like- 
wise there you are to sign these papers. 

Just a word, gentlemen, about damage, 
and when I speak to you on that subject 
it does not indicate at all that you are 
ever to reach that question. You must 
first decidt whether you will come to the 
question by the decision of these other 
questions of negligence that I have sub- 
mitted to you. If you come to that point, 
then you keep in mind the evidence so 
far as the Interstate Company’s claim 
is concerned of the value of its plane— 
so far as the Curtiss Flying Service is 
concerned of the value of its plane, and 
£0 far as the three individuals are con- 
cerned, Olsen, Herrick and Byrnes, the na- 
ture of their injuries, their pain and suf- 
fering, the extent of their injuries, all 
of this from the evidence, from the X- 
rays, from the testimony of. the doctors, 
and from what they themselves have 
said. If any one of these three men is 
entitled to a verdict he is entitled to fair 
compensation for the pain and suffering 
he endured, for the loss in money by 
reason of loss of earnings, or for moneys 
expended for doctors, medical attention, 
cr appliances to effect his cure. 

++ + 


These injuries have been serious. It 
is the most natural thing in the world 
that being catapulted, I might say, or fall- 
ing with their planes a distance of 400 
feet, it is miraculous that these three men, 
all three escaped with their lives, which 
makes this case the more unique in that 
we need not go back and reconstruct the 
accident because of the death of the par- 
ticipants. Here we have the participants 
present, each telling you in his own way 
his version of what happened. 

Finally, gentlemen, these cases are not 
‘to be decided on the basis'of any preju- 
| dice or sympathy. Sympathy and preju- 
dice have no place in the courtroom. I 
say to you, as I have said possibly to some 
of you before, if ever we reach the day 
;when we decided cases on the basis of 
either sympathy for one or prejudice 
against the other we might as well close 
the doors of the courthouse. 

You are to deal with hard facts. You 
are to put those facts on the two sides 
into the scales and weigh them, and on 
the side that outweighs the other. your 
‘decision must be. If the case is evenly 
balanced then. the verdict must be in 
favor of the one against whom the claim 
is made, for ,in that event the claimané 
will not have established his case by @ 
fair préponderance of the evidence. 

I charge you as a matter of law that 
whatever the rule is as applied to Her- 
rick, the same rule applies to Olsen. The 
fact that Olsen and Herrick*were in that 
plane together, each being able to exer- 
cise control, I charge you, constituted duel 
control, so that the negligence of the one. 
if there was any negligence, would be im- 
putable to the other. Zrase from your 
minds, if ever you sat on other juries ear- 
lier this week, or in the other Part, any 
question about the guest rule which you 
might have heard something about. 

And now, gentlemen, I thank you for 
your patience, for the attention that you 
have paid to this case, I am sure you have 
been as interested as we all have 
sc now take this case, gentlemen, 
do justice between all of these parties, 


| 


| 








| 









rican Pilots 
Aid Aeronautics 


Markets Abroad 


Sales of Planes and Parts 
Increased by Demonstra- 
tions, According to Com- 
merce Department 








Demonstration flights by American 
pilots in the far corners of the earth have 
been largely responsible for putting United 


nufacturers of aeronautics prod- 
so geagerene present favorable position in 
world trade, according to information 
made available July 29 by Leighton Ww. 
Rogers, Chief of the Areonautics Trade 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
Actual demonstrations are prowing to 
be superior to the catalogue in selling 
planes abroad, it was pointed out. It is 
considered significant that the leading 
markets for American aircrafts, including 
China, Mexico and Turkey, have all been 
visited by American pilots on tours. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied: 
Sales Made in Turkey 
Turkey was visited some time ago by the 
ainerioan flyer, James H. Doolittle, in the 
interests of a United States manufacturer 
of civil and military aircraft. As a re- 
sult of the demonstration the follow-up 
sales effort of the concern, an order 
worth about $500,000 was received from the 
Turkish yt ey eee 
exico has frequen ) 
eee airmen, as has China, where it 


has been shown that appreciable sales | 
cannot be made from catalogues but they | 


can be made from inspection and testing 
of an — sample. 

ica C 
dirplanes are introduced into foreign 
countries was a recent experience of a 
young American pilot salesman. Begin- 
ning a demonstration flight at Madrid in 


a small training and sport plane, this en-| 


terprising trade representative continued 
over northern Africa and made stops in 
Turkey, Albania, Yugoslavia, Hungary 
and a score of other countries. The dif- 


ficulties encountered on this tour are in-| 


dicated by the fact that he was forced to 
fly over the Alps in a storm in order to 
avoid a government regulation which pro- 
hibited a landing without advance per- 
mission. 


The extent of the trade that has been) 


developed in foreign fields is indicated by 
preliminary figures just compiled for the 
first half of 1932. In this period 61 air- 
craft were exported to 16 countries. Ex- 
ports held up relatively well, as only 68 
planes were sent to 18 countries in the 
first half of last year. 

The total value of the everseas ship- 
ments declined from $911,141 to $597,955, 
as lowered prices were made possible by 
curtailed fabricating costs and the lower 
cosi of materials. 

Engine Shipments Increase 

During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, engine shipments abroad, sep- 
arate from complete aircraft, amounted to 
630, as compared with only 115 in the first 
half of 1931. In spite of the large unit in- 
crease, however, the value decreased from 
$810,736. to $390,860. Of the engines 
shipped thus far in 1932, 474 units repre- 
sented surplus stocks of 1917 and 1918 
soid at extremely low prices to Soviet 
Russia. ; 

Aeronautics parts and accessories ship- 
ments, exclusive of parachutes and tires, 
were valued at $481,201, as compared with 
$982,793 for the January-June period of 
1931. 


New Automatic Radio 


Is Designed for Ships 


Device Sends Distress Signal 
And Position of Craft 


An automatic apparatus which sends 
out calls for help from vessels in distress 
and having no wireless facilities has been 
demonstrated in Germany, according to a 
Department of Commerce statement July 
29. The new equipment is designed to 
send out an SOS, the position and name 
of the ship by means of a spark trans- 
mitter suppled with current from a hand- 
driven dynamo. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Demonstrations of new automatic radio 
apparatus, which sends out SOS signals 
and gives the position and name of the 
ship without the aid of a wireless oper- 
ator, have received considerable attention 
in Hamburg shipping circles, according to 
a report from Vice Consul Alan N. Steyne, 
Hamburg, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Uses Spark Transmitter : 

The new apparatus, designed primarily 
for ships not equipped with wireless fa- 
cilities, is said to give the distress signal 
and the location of the vessel by means 
of a spark transmitter supplied with cur- 
rent by a hand-driven dynamo. The dan- 
ger call letters, the data for direction 
finding, and the name of the vessel are 
fixed in the instrument, and the position 








of the ship is inserted in the apparatus, 
by means of large type figures, it is stated. | justified. The tariffs publishing the uni- 
‘The entire message to be transmitted can 
be read from an illuminated drum so as| 
to prevent an incorrect signal being sent, 


it is said. 


In order to obtain a greater range for! heen justified. An order will be entered |,, 
the transmitter, three wave lengths are 
used, 30, 60 and 600 meters. Messages may 
be sent either in succession or simultane€-| the findings herein, and discontinuing the | 
ously, it is ciaimed. These wave lengths | proceeding. 
were chosen, it is said, in view of the fact 
that 600 meters is the main wave length 
for S. O. S. signals; the 60 and 30 meter 
lengths afford long distance communica- | 
It is further stated, that the shorter 
lengths are harmonic with the 600 meter! + 
not be read- 


tion. 


wave and the aerial need 
justed for the shorter waves. 


Equipment Is Water-tight 


A small light for giving optical signals | rag, after three years of natural aging. 
as well as illuminating the scene of the! while three years is a comparatively short 
disaster, is mounted on the top of the| period many of the papers have undergone 


water-tight cabinet 


paratus. 


hand-driven dynamo giving the lamp & | approximately 


range of 200 meters. 


A smaller apparatus, similar to the one| erated aging test. 


ney on exhibition is being designed fo 


use in lifeboats, it is said, eliminating all| endurance of heating at 100 degrees centi- | 
risk of failure due to the battery being | grade for 72 hours, have lost respectively | 


submerged in water. 


paratus may be operated by any person 
in the boat by simply turning the handle, 


and it is said that the housing of th 
apparatus is so w 
can continue in a swamped boat. 


Tests of the apparatus for the larger|50 per cent of their folding endurance 


boats, conducted in Hamburg, are said to| under the heat have lost 30 per cent or) or other public utility for similar service. 
All of the above provisions shall also app 
|; where work is to be performed by piecewor 
| station work or by subcontract. The min 
mum wage shall 


have proved the device sufficiently robust | less under natural aging. 
Two men operating the , 
hand-driven generator were able to make| by the Bureau as conclusive evidence of 
the required revolutions to produce 100) the validity of the heat test for foretelling| rental on any equipment which the worker 
the relative resistance of record papers to|or subcontractor may furnish in connection 


for ship service. 


watts without difficulty. 





Mail to Afghanistan 


“Small packets” of dutiable merchan-/| further amplified by the present tests of 


dise are now accepte 


mail from the United States to Afghan- years, and by repeated retests of all of the 


istan, the Domincan Republic, and Ne 
Hebrides.—(Department of Commerce.) 


tly been visited by | 


of the manner in which our| 





Seamen Fund Held 
Without Claimant 


Comptroller General May De-| 
cide Disposal of Accumu- 
lated Interest on Wages 





More than $6,000 nas been built up in! 
a New York bank to the account of the) 
Bureau of Navigation, but the Bureau has | 
no legal claim to it and no legal means) 
of disposing of it, it was stated orally July 
29 by Commissioner Arthur J. Tyrer. The 
sum is accumulated interest on wages held 
for seamen until claimed. 

The following additional information 
was supplied at the Bureau: 

The $6,000 has been piling up over a 
| 35-year period, and is but one of the nu- 
mereus unusual accounts of Government 
agencies, such as a “conscience fund” in 
the Treasury Department. 

The Bureau of Navigation began super- 
| vising the discharging of seamen 35 years 
ago. Whenever a ship returns to its home 
port, the crew is dismissed and paid off. 
Tf a seaman is not on hand to obtain 
his pay, the master of the vessel leaves 
it in charge of a representative of the 
Bureau, and it is held until the sailor or 
some one with a legal claim to the money/employment in the order named. 
calls for it. | 
| An arrangement with a New York bank, 
| whereby daily interest is paid, permitted) 
the $6,000 to accumulate. The seamen 
| whose money is the principal have no 
} legal claim on the interest it draws, and 
| evidently no one else has. A method of 

finally disposing of the money is under 
| consideration by the Comptroller General. 





(Continued from Page 1.} 


|with dependents. 


{which he may select his requirements 





| 


power equipment requiring skilled opera- 
tors without regard to such lists. 

Any laborer found to be incompetent 
may be discharged, but it will be re- 
quired that replacement be made from 
lists furnished by the County Employment 
Committee, when such lists are available. 

The contractor may be released from 
the requirement of obtaining labor from 


Free Power Loading 3 : | 
| local labor lists upon satisfactory oe 
Declared Unlawful % unfair or discriminatory pract 


the establishment of the local labor lists. 
Conditions Governing 

Charge for Freight Servite’ Wages and Hours 

£' g 

Is Justified, Commerce | ot waees: Hours of Employment and 


| Conditions of ce ggg a4 “ 
sacl ; Provisions must. made in e pro- 
Commission Decides | am 


1 fixing the minimum wages which 
| contractors must pay to both skilled labor 
{and unskilled labor. 

Such rates must also be stated in the 
invitation for bids. 

The minimum wages for both skilled 
and unskilled labor shali be fixed at an 
hourly rate. In fixing such minimum 
| wages, a minimum may be fixed for each 
lof the various classes of skilled labor, 
|or a single minimum may be fixed to cover 
|all classes of skilled labor. The term, 
j Skilled labor” as used herein, shall be 
| taken to embrace all employes other than 
| unskilled labor, and other than those in 
| executive, administrative and supervisory 
| positions hereinafter defined. 














Free loading of frerght by power cranes, 
as practiced by Class I railroads of eastern 
States, except in New England, was de- 
clared unlawful by a decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, made 
public July 29. A 

The Commission held that imposition of 
| a uniform charge of 50 cents a ton, with a 
minimum of $5 a shipment, for loading 
and unloading services by means of power 
devices, is justified. 

Such services, the decision pointed out, 
|are in their nature transportation serv- 
ices for which the law requires proper 
tariff provsion. 

The Commission’s discussion and con- 
clusions on the case (Docket No. 25000) 
involving 12 railroads and 4 commercial 
companies, follow in full text: 

It is sown by exhibits of record that; 
|there are several types of cranes used in 
the territory here considered. They are 
susceptible of division into two main 
classes. First, the hand operated wooden 
| Gesricks permanently attached to the sta- 
tion platform and the so-called pillar 
lerane permanéntly attached to a small 
|platform and usually located near the 
team tracks. 

The evidence indicates that the labor 
|mecessary to operate this simple equip- 
ment is furnished by the shipper or con- 
signee. The record does not justify a 

charge for the use of this class of equip- 
ment, and we conclude that it should re- 
|main available to the shipper as part of 
|the ordinary station facilities. 

| The second class, known as the power 
crane, includes the electric overhead, lo- 
comotive, and crawler cranes, and the va- 
rious classes of power operated derricks. 
|The results of the investigation made by 
our Bureau of Inquiry as shown above 
indicate that in many instances more 
than one-half the line-haul revenue was 
consumed in the crane services rendered. 
In the 11 examples shown the average de- 
pletion of line-haul revenue for the crane 
services as rendered is 32 per cent. * * * 

Section 6 (1) of the Act provides: 





by the District Engineer, but shall not 
exceed the prevailing wage ordinarily 
existing for such labor ir the locality. The 


disapproval of the rate thereon. 
Provision must also be made 


| tractor, his superintendent, 


others. 


|Contractor Permitted 
|To Fix Work Hours 


| 


It is shown by the evidence of record|as to permit the selection by the con- 
that some of the respondents provided in| tractor of such working hours as may be 


The contractor shall inform the County 
Employment Committee of his needs for 
labor ahd request a list of names from 


| Should the committee fail to supply suck 
llists within 48 hours after the receipt of 
such request, the contractor shall be free 
|to employ any available labor, providea, 
| however, that, when qualified, ex-service 
{men with dependents, or other labor liv- 
lirig in the county, adjacent counties, or 
in the State, shall be given preference in 


The contractor may employ such men 
as are necessary for the supervision of 
the construction and for the operation of 


These minimum wages shall be fixed by 
the State authority, subject to concurrence | methods. The use of cranes, block and tackle, 


in the 
| proposal limiting the hours of work for all j 
employes (except those in executive, ad-| rial is required to be lifted more than six (6) 
| ministrative and supervisory positions) to 
not more than 30 hours in any one week. 
For the purpose of this memorandum, the loaded by hand labor methods, may be hauled | Of emergency construction highway 
| employes considered to occupy executive |? 
;Or administrative positions are the con-| 
any time- 
| keepers, bookkeepers, clerical employes, or | 
other employes in a position of special trust | °* 
| or responsibility. For the purpose of this p: 
| memorandum, the employes considered to 4 
}be in supervisory positions are master 
| mechanics, foremen or any employes whose | 
principal duties are to direct the work of 


| The provisions limiting the hours of |s 
|employment per week shall be so drawn| far as is practicable. 








equally effective to accomplish the purpose 
intended will required. The purpose as 


lists, where qualified, to ex-service MeN | defined in the Act is to “provide the maxi- 


mum employment of local labor consistent 
with reasonable economy of construction.” 

All proposals for work to be done by the 
States under this Act will be examined by 
the district engineers to see that sufficient 
and suitable provisions, as outlined herein, to 
insure “the: maximum employment of local 
labor consistent with reasonable economy of 
construction,” are a ee 


The Bureau will approve only such projects 
| as carry sufficient and suitable ‘special pro- 
visions” in the contracts for the work. Ap- 
proval will not be given to any procedure or 
requirement designed to prevent the award 
of contracts to qualified contractors nonresi- 
dent of a State or to restrict the use of ma- 
terials to those produced within a State. 

The Bureau will consider “special provi- 
sions” of the character shown below, to be 
consistent with reasonable economy of con- 
struction. “Special provisions” of any other 
character than those outlined, will be ap- 
proved only if it is clearly shown that for 
|} the particular project. the proposed provi- 
| sions provide for the ‘‘maximum employment 
of local labor consistent with reasonable econ- 
|} omy of construction.” 

Required special provisions for all work: 

General.—The work covered by this contract 
shall be conducted in such a manner that 
maximum employment is afforded so far as is 
| practicable during the life of the contract. 

Clearing and grubbing.—All incidental or 
ordinary clearing and grubbing shall be done 
by hand labor, or teams or both. The use of 
explosives will be permitted for loosening 
stumps. 

Grading (for all grading jobs).—All trim- 
ming of slopes in cuts and fills shall be done 
by hand labor. Spreading of fills, when the 
material contains little or no rock, shall be 
done by hand labor. 

“Turnpike” sections may be constructed by 
means of power-hauled graders. Ditches, 
other than in turnpike sections, shall be 
trimmed by hand, or by the use of board. 
scrapers. Finishing of earth road surfaces 
may be done by a os graders. 


Grading (for all work of grading, subgrad- 
ing and building shoulders included in the 
same contract with paving work).—All sub- 
grading or fine grading between forms shall 
be done by hand labor methods. Fine grad- 
ing of foundations to place and set forms for 
paving shall be done by hand labor methods. 
The fine grading of the subgrade to prepare 
it for the pavement, when no forms are used, 
shall be done by hand labor methods. The 
finishing or trimming of slopes, shoulders and 
ditches after the pavement is completed shall 
be done by hand labor methods. 

Pipe and underdrains.—Trenches for pipe, 
tile drains and similar structures shall be dug 
| by hand or team labor methods. The use of 
| explosives will be permitted where necessary. 
| Pipe shall be unloaded and placed by hand 





j}and any other equipment operated by hand 
| or team power, will be permitted. Backfilling 
| of excavated materia! shall be done by hand 
or team labor methods. Hand labor mixing 


District‘ Engineer of the Bureau so far as| of concrete for head walls and pipe encase- 
| possible will check any wage so fixed by|™emt will be required. 

the State for reasonable conformity with 
| wages paid on other Federal-aid projects | 
in the vicinity, and base his approval or|done by hand tools such as picks, shovels|lent amount available for use for emergency 


Culverts and Masonry structures and small 
bridges up to 50-foot span— 
All excavation and back filling shall be 


and wheelbarrows, or by team tools, such as 
scrapers and carts. The use of explosives 
| will be permitted, also power operated pumps 
| where necessary. Where the excavated mate- 


feet, hoists, operated by animal or manual 
| power will be permitted. 


y trucks, but shall be placed by hand labor. 
Aggregates shall be unloaded from cars by 
hand labor methods, shall be handled from 
the stock piles at the structure to the mixer 
by hand shovels, wheelbarrows, or carts, or 
her hand or team labor methods. 

All carpenter and form work shall be done 
y hand labor. The use of steel forms, where 
llowed by the specifications, will be per- 
mitted. 

Concrete shall be transported from the mixer 
| to its place of use by carts or wheelbarrows. 
Chutes, where allowed in the specifications, 
| will be tae ates 

a 


| 

Finishing of structural concrete surfaces 
| Shall be done by hand rubbing, or other hand 
| methods. 

All other work not specifically listed above 
hall be done by hand labor methods in so 


| 


Curbs and Gutters—Subgrading for curbs 
and gutters shall be done by hand labor or 
by team or both. Concrete and its constit- 


their tariffs that loading or unloading} most efficient in the conduct of the work) uent materials shall be handled as specified 


services, or both, would be rendered by | subject to the limitations of the laws o 
means of cranes and other such equipment | the State. 

without charge in addition to the line-| 
haul rates; that other respondents ren-|of board and similar charges. 


| visions to cover, and that the costs of the 
services were borne by the respondent 


haul rate. |charge for board. 
Charge Found Justified | 


The services renderea are in their na-| 
ture transportation services for which t 
law requires proper tariff provision. 1 
many instances shown of record the) his approved representative. 
practices of respon 
the receiv 
less than the lawfully published rates. Re- | Bureau. 
spondents are expected immediately to’ 
| discontinue such practices. | sions will be required: 

We find that respondents’ proposal of a/ 
| uniform charge of 50 cents per ton, mini- | 
mum $5 per shipment, for loading and un-| unskilled labor emplo 
|loading services rendered by means Of|shall be — per hour. 
power operated equipment such as elec- paid to all skilled labor 
tric cranes, electric Gantry cranes, locomo- | Sruetaes Sel be — per hour. 

; 7 i ; ghway Department m 
tive cranes, derricks, and other such equip-| of the above provisions relati 
|ment, the charge to include man or men | imum wages the following.) 
necessary to operate the crane or such|,_ The following minimum rates of wages shal 
other equipment but such man or men} 


yed on this contract 


be paid all labor employed on this contract 


We further find that the P. R. R. tariff |— per hour; 


suspended in I. & S. No. 3684 has not | herein, — per hour. 


. 2 ; . : s | by the contractor or his 
requiring its cancellation without prejudice | sentative, shall 


to the filing of schedules consistent with | showing the na 


authorized repre 


worked, and the county from which 

name was obtained. Deviatio 

cedure will not be permitted 
+ 


th 


‘Aging of Papers Tested 


‘ o 

By Bureau of Standards | 

¢ for board and lodging will 

The Bureau of Standards has made re- | aes of 
tests of ‘he folding endurance of 10 bond price for supplies from } 

and ledger papers ranging in composition | not be enaitied: company stores wi 

from 100 per cent suiphite to 100 per cent No fee of any 


be considered 
the minimum wage specifie 


le kind shall 
agents from any person who obtains wor 


project. 

No charge shall be made for tools use 
connection with the duties p 

except for loss or aamage of property. 
Every employe on the work covered by th 

contract shall lodge, board and trade 

and with whom he elects, 

contractor nor his agents, nor his employe: 


in accordance with the | jn 
original predictions based on the accel- 
Thus two papers which | 
I lost 97 and 99 per cent of their folding | 


| 


na -q] | lodge, 

endurance after three years of natural 
: : it: articula , 
| aging. Papers decreasing 50 to 80 per) vith & particular person 
€\cent in folding endurance on heat treat-| contractor or 


ater-tight that operation | t have decreased 30 to 60 per cent| ployed on the work from the point of hiring 

& Pp men pe |to the point where work is to be done, th 
charge for such transportation shall not ex- 
ceed the rate charged by railroad, bus line 


/on natural aging. Papers losing less than | 


While these results are not regarded 


| normal aging conditions, they are offered | With his work, 
|as very favorable information in that di- | 
|rection. THe trend shown remains to be| yor: 
Special provisions to insure the maximu 


d for transmission by | other papers that have been stored four employment of direct labor in preference to 


machine methods in certain construction d 

tails will 

contracts awarded under this Act. 
Provisions of the type shown below or othe 


w stoved papers at further intervals.—(De- 


partment of Commerce.) j 


Provisions shall be made governing rates permitted. 


Provision shall be made requiring the| 
contractor to furnish the State Highway | 
he | Department copies of all pay rolls, cer-| 
In | tified under oath by the ‘contractor or 
One copy of 
dents have resulted in| all such pay rolls shall be transmitted by 
ing and retaining of an amount /|the State to the District Engineer of the 


The following types of special provi- 


Skilled and unskilled laborers shall not be 
permitted to work more than 30 hours in any 
one week. The minimum wage paid to ail | 


The minimum wage 
employed on this 
(If desired, the | 
ay use in lieu 
ng to the min- 


any classification not contained 
Copies of all pay rolls, certified under oath 
be filed with the engineer, | 
me of each employe, place of | 
legal residence, clags of work, rate paid, hours 


nm from this pro- 


“Where camps are operated by the contractor, 
r by persons affiliated with the contractor, 
charge of more than — per week (or day) 


Charges in excess of a fair marke 
be charged or | 
ccepted by the contractor or any of his 
| on the .project, nor shall any person be re- 
e f : ¢ |@uired to pay any fee to any other person 
containing the ap-| marked decreases in folding endurance.|Or agency obtaining employment for him on 
Electricity is generated by the| These changes in folding endurance were | the 
erformed | used by the State 
where | grading work specially 

and neither th : X? . 
_ bat 4 \ |shall directly or indirectly require as a con- | 
The” lifeboat ap-|75 and 83 per cent of their initial folding }dition of employment that an employe shall | ing 

board or trade at a particular place 


Where transportation is furnished by the | 
is agents to any person em- 


be exclusive of equipment | 


be required to be included in alljing of all material 


f under culverts and small bridges. 


Guard Rails.—aAll 


post holes shall be dug 
by hand labor. 


Special hand tools will be 
Posts, where available in the 


Rates of| Guantity and quality required, shall be cut 
dered such services without tariff pro-| board in the proposal should be fixed with| 
due regard to the minimum wage and the 
1 limitation of 30 hours work per week. Such 
from the amount received from the line-|rates must not be in excess of a fair 


in the vicinity of the proposed work. 
painting shall be done by hand labor. 

Drybound and waterbound bases (macadam, 
gravel, limerock, caliche, etc.), and water- 
bound surface courses.—Initial spreading of 
the slag, stone or gravel shall be done by 
hand labor. All filler (dust, screenings, chips, 
sand, etc.), shall be spread by hand labor. 
Filler shall be broomed into the surface by 
hand brooms, 

Surface treatments. retreads and mixed-in 
place types.—Spreading of cover coats by hand 
labor will be required. All handling of stone, 
slag or gravel from railroad cars to hauling 
equipment shall be done without the use ol 
power equipment. Sweeping of roadway, 
where required, shall be done by hand brooms 
or by team-operatec equipment. 

Bituminous macadam surface course. — 
Sweeping and cleaning of base course in prep- 
aration to receive the surface course, where 
necessary, shall be done by hand labor meth- 
ods. Initial spreading of coarse stone shall be 
done by hand labor methods. Chips shall be 
spread by hand labor methods. Chips may be 
broomed by hand labor methods. 

++ + 


surface 


| 


| 


Bituminous concrete 


| 


1} 


course. — 


aration to receive the surface course shall 
done by hand labor methods. Premixed bitu- 
minous mixtures and natural asphalts which 


Unskilled labor, — . ~— 
{not to attach the tackle to or to detach) hour; power shovel dperator, —° eee honr, | te delivered cold shall be unloaded from 
the tackle from the freight, has been) truck driver, — per hour; tractor driver, — | @/road cars by hand labor methods. Finish- 
per hour; drill operator, — per hour; roller | jn8 — of surface may be done 
: operator, — per nour; . ae y machine methods. 
form charge should be in the nature of an aur’ Dincietie , ore See. re = Cement concrete pavements.—The use of 
exception to rule 27 of the classification. | hour; teamster, — per hour: mixer operator, | Concrete mixers in tandem will not be per- 


Curing shall be done by the earth 
covering method, except where the adjacent 
soil contains so much rock as to render it 
. practicable to obtain sufficient suitable cov- 
ering material from the shoulders. Covering 
material shall be spread by hand labor meth- 
ods. Removal of earth cover shall be done by 
hand labor methods. 

Roadside production of crushed stone and 
gravel.—Stone shal! be loaded in the quarry 
by hand. Where the crusher is set at ap- 
proximately the same elevation as the floor of 
| the quarry, the stone shall be transported to 
the crusher by hand or team methods. Where 
feasible, team power or hand labor will be 
used in gravel pits for transporting material 
| ® screening plants or loading traps. Strip- 
t| ping of quarries and gravel pits, where feasi- 
1| ble, shall be done by team or hand labor 

| Methods or both. 

Large bridges.—All painting of steel work 
} shall be done by hand. Cleaning may be 
kK} done by sand-blast. The use of steel forms 
| will be permitted. As far as practicable, all 
| other work shall be done by hand labor 


e 


a | 
d 


1 


| methods. 
|. Optional types of special provisions.—The 
d | following types of ecial provisions may be | 


8 
Righway Departments on 
specially selected projects, if desired: 
Grading (for special grading jobs).—For 
d as being well 
labor methods, 
provisions of the following types may be used 
in addition to those given above under grad- 


; 1+ + + 
In general such jobs will be those 


is | 


©€\ adapted to team and hand 
5, 


Cement and reinforcing steel shall be un- | 


All | 


Sweeping and cleaning of base course in prep- | 


where 


}excavation is at the rate of not to exceed | 
| 12,000 cubic yards to the mile, or for very | 
e | Short jobs such as bridge approaches or 


| Minor line revisions and improvements. These 
| provisions may also be applied to certain con- 
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Labor Regulations Are Announced 
For Federal Highway Construction |v 


New Rules Made Public by Bureau of Public Roads De- 
signed to Comply With Requirement of Relief Act to Insure 
Maximum Employment of Local Labor 


Amendment No. 6 to the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Secretary of ee for car- 
rying out the Federal Highway Act (except 
the provisions thereof relative to forest roads) 
promulgated July 22, 1922: 

Pursuant to the authority conferred upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture by the Act of 
Congress approved Nov. 9, 1921, entitled “An 
act to amend the act entitled 


i 
' Btates in the construction of rural post roads, 
and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes” (42 Stat. 212), known and cited 
as the Federal Highway Act, the rules and reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture under, date of July 22, i922, for 
carrying out tite provisions of said Federal 
Highway Act, are hereby amended by re- 
vising Sections 2 and 4, Regulation 16, and 
by adding a new regulation, to be known and 
designated as Regulation 18, so that said Sec- 
tions 2 and 4, Regulation 16, and said Regu- 
lation 18, shall read, respectively, as follows: 
Regulation 16.—Projects through unappro- 
priated or unreserved public lands, nontax- 
able Indian lands, or other Federal reserva- 
tions other than forest reservations. 


Section 2. Pojects for construction under 
|Said Act of June 24, 1930, shall be selected 
; and recommended jointly by the District En- 
gineer of the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
State highway department. 


Section 4. All provisions of Regulations 1 
to 14, both inclusive, and of Regulation 18, 
n so far as the same may be applicable and 
not in conflict with this regulation, shall ap- 
ply to projects hereunder. 


++ + 


Regulation 18.—Projects under the “Emer- 
gency. Relief and Construction Act of 1932.” 

Section 1. The term “Emergency Construc- 
tion Highway Funds,” as used in this regu- 
lation, shall mean the one hundred twenty 
million dollars of Federal funds appropriated 
by the Act of July 21, 1932 (Public No. 302, 
72d Congress), to be used as a temporary ad- 
vance of funds to meet the States’ share of 
the cost of work performed before July 1, 
1933, on inna gg ge under the Fed- 
eral Highway Act. 1 projects involving the 
use of such funds shall be designated ‘‘Emer- 
gency Construction Highway Projects,” which 
shall be indicated on projects by prefixing 
| the letter “E” to the project number. 


| 


projects shall be initiated by the States and 
submitted as other Federal-aid projects, and 
all such projects shall be subject to all pro- 
visions of the rules and regulations, as here- 
tofore promulgated and amended, except 
where the same may be in conflict or incon- 
sistent with this regulation. 

Section 3. A program of emergency con- 
struction highway projects shall be selected 
to meet the following conditions: A distribu- 
tion Of projects within the State which, meas- 
ured in terms of both number and cost, shall 
bear a reasonably uniform relationship to the 
number of locally unemployed persons; a se- 
lection of types of construction that afford 
| Teasonable opportunities for employment of 
| available Leth gee apni persons; and the inclu- 
sion of types of construction that will permit 
| employment through the Winter months. 

Section 4. Twenty-five per cent of the 
emergency construction highway fund shall 
‘remain unobligated until Nov. 1 in any State 
; which shall not have established from other 
|} sources a reserve fund in at least an equiva- 





highway employment purposes during the 
Winter months, 
+~+ + 


Section 5. In the performance of work on 
emergency construction highway projects, no 
convict labor shall be directly employed. 

Section 6. All contracts for the construction 
rojects 
| shall prescribe the minimum rates of wages, 
}as predetermined by the State Highway De- 
partment, which contractors shall pay to 
; Skilled and unskilled labor, and such wmini- 
mum rates shall be stated also in the adver- 
| tisement for bids and in proposals or bids 
| which may be submitted. e€ wage rates so 
determined may be a minimum rate for un- 
| skilled labor and a minimum rate for skilled 
labor, or for skilled labor a minimum rate 
may be fixed for each class of such labor. 


Section 7. Contracts for all emergency con- 
struction highway projects shall contain stip- 
ulations that (except in executive, adminis- 
trative, and supervisory positions), so far as 
practicable, no individual directly employed 
on any such project shall be permitted to 


' 


work more than 30 hours per week, and that 


in the employment of labor preference shall 


| be given to available ex-service men who are 


found to be qualified and who have depend- 
ents. 


Section 8. In order to give effect to the 
| requirement in the statute for maximum em- 
| ployment of local labor consistent with rea- 
;senable economy in construction, hand labor 
|methods will be required to the extent pos- 
| sible without interfering with the quality of | 
the work or unreasonably increasing its to- | 


| tal cost. 


|gency construction highway project 
{conformity with 
|Bureau of Public Roads, for carrying 
| effect the stipulations required by Sections 6 


|7, and 8 of this regulation, which shall in- 
clude a requirement that the contractor shall 
urnish to the State highway de- 
certified 
|} under oath by the contractor or his author- | 


| promptly 
|partment copies of each pay roll 


| ized representative. 
| i, «> 


viding 


emer; 
the 


Be 
proval, 
with the law and regulations. 

Section 11. 
of this regulation but are 
as emergency construction highway 


approved, 
tary the facts warrant such action, subject, 


alread 


impose. 


gency construction highway funds 
Federal-aid funds apportioned to the 


statute; provided, 
aid on projects 


be entered into or 


reau of Public Roads. 
Section 14. Except as pr 


| defined in section 1 hereof. 





Rulings in Finance Cases 





cases which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9468.—Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company Abandonment. 
Certificate issued permitting the Chicago, 
Burlingtor & Quincy Railroad Company to 
abandon part of a branch line of railroad 


|tinuous grading sections of heav rading| im>Ogle County, Ill. 
ly | Projects, not less than a mile th Taaue F. D. No. 8813.—Norfolk & Western Rail- 
» where the excavation for such sections is at| Way Company Abandonment. 1. Certificate 
‘| the rate of not to exceed 12,000 cubic yards| issued, without effective date, permitting the 
‘| per mile. Hand or team labor methods shall| Norfolk & Western Railway Company to 


be used for excavating all earth material 


|hauling excavated material. Power 


m 
| 


| 


e- 


}up to a distance of 2 
ts | teams. 


|Team equipment or trucks may be used for | 


equip- | 
ment and explosives m . - 
Ill—Provisions to insure the maximum em- | cavation. » ®y be used in rock ex | 
ployment of human labor in carrying out the Hauling (Other than Excavation).—(On se- | 
A lected projects in locations where it is par-| 
ticularly desirable to provide team employ- | 
ment, where grades and road conditions per- 
mit the following clause may be used): Haul- 
(other than excavation) 
miles shall be by 
" 


abandon a part of its branch line of rail- 
road in Giles and Craig counties, Va., and 
Monroe County, W. Va. 

2. That part of the application seeking 
partial abandonment of service on that por- 
tion of the branch line between Potts Val- 
ley Junction and Oehl in Giles County, Va., 
dismissed. 

Uncontested Finance Case 

Report and certificate in F. D, No. 9513, 
authorizine the acquisition by the Chio 
Bell Telephone Comp of the properties 
of the Beaver Telephone Company, approved, 


au 


‘An act to! 
rovide that the United States shall aid the | 


| Section 2. Emergency construction highway | 


Section 9. The specifications for each ee 
sha) 
!contain special provisions, which shall be in 
instructions issued by ee 
nto 


Section 10. In view of the need for pro- 
immediate employment and the ad- 
vanced stage of the current construction sea- 
son, projects advertised for bids prior to ap- 
proval of the project statement by the Secre- | 
| tary, and/or prior to recommendation of ap- | 
| proval of the plans, specifications, and esti- 
|mates by the District Engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, may be submitted as 
mcy construction highway projects, und 
cretary May approve such projects of 
this nature as in his judgment merit ap-| 
if they comply in all other respects 


Projects for which contracts 
were awarded prior to the date of approval 
inoperative be- 
| cause of lack of State funds may be submitted 
projects 
and, if eligible in all other respects, may be 
if in the judgment of the Secre- 


however, to the condition that the contracts | 
contain, or that the contractors vol- 
untarily agree to incorporated therein, such 
stipulations as are required by Sections 6, 7 
and 8 of this regulation, and subject also to, 
such other conditions as the Secretary may | 


Section 12. On each project involving emer- 
regular 
tate | 
under the Federal Highway Act shall be used 
to the maximum extent permissible by the) 
that the regular Federal 
in States having relatively 
small unobligated balances of such funds shall 
be in such amounts as the Secretary may ap- 


'prove in the project agreement for each| 
| project. 
| Section 13. No contract for any emergency | 


| construction highway project hereafter shall 
award therefor made by 
any State without prior concurrence in such 
action by the District Engineer of the Bu- 


ovided in Regula- 


tion 16, this regulstion shall apply only to| 
“emergency construction highway projects” as 


Are Annonneced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
!on July 29 made public decisions in finance 


Netherland Air Mail Shipment Costs 


Is Below Estimates 





se of Service Is Found to Be 
‘ Mostly by Individuals, Says 
Commerce Department 





Air mail service between The Nether- 
\lands and Netherland Indie according to 
|a recent Netherland Indian paper, is used 
for the greatest part by private individuals. 
Figures taken from mail carried on one 
plane to Netherland India and one re- 


turn plan (taken at random) show that 497 
postcards, 401 ppstal orders and 13,693 let- 
ters of 5 grams or less were carried; those 
weighing between 5 and 20 grams num- 
bered 3,620 and the remaining 989 weighed 
up to 1,460 grams. 

The mail of higher weigh consists 
largely of documents, annual reports and 
all other mail sent by business houses. 
The expected average shipment of 1,200 
pounds has never been reached. The av- 
lerage boatmail weight is about 2,646 
pounds. But 1,200 pounds of air mail writ- 
ten on extremely light paper, when trans- 
ferred to ordinary paper will weigh not 
less than 1,764 pounds to 1,984 pounds. 
The most carried on any plane from 
Netherland India to the mother country 
was on one flight in December, 1930, when 
over 661 pounds was carried. 

Because of the feeling that unless the 
volume of air mail from The Netherlands 
|to Netherland India and return becomes 





circular was issued by the head of the 
postal service that the service would be 
restricted or abolished at the present time. 
| It was urge’l that more support be given 


| the service. 


| 


‘Sales of Cotton Cloth 
Nearly Equal Output 








Seasonal Decline in Con- 
sumption of Raw Product 


Found Less Than Usual. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





the United States this year than last and 
close to 60 per cent less than in each of 


recently in many parts of the Belt. 
In Egypt the 1932-33 cotton acreage 


acres which is 35 per cent below last 


season. Factors contributing to a large 
decrease this year include the law restrict- 
ing cotton acreage to about one-fourth of 
|the total crop area, low cotton prices, a 


abundant supply of water this year. 


andria considered the estimated decrease 
too large. 


Crops in China and Russia 


In China it is thought that the 1932-33 
acreage is near that. of last year although 
some indications point to a small reduc- 
tion. Yields this year should be closer to 
| normal as the crop suffered from drought 
|a@ year ago. Im Russia numerous com- 
plaints have been made about the care and 
progress of the new crop particularly in the 
so-called new regions. The acreage is not 
known yet, but the plan calls for an in- 
crease of only 14 per cent. 

The domestic cotton textile industry 
made a fairly satisfactory showing in 
June. Total consumption of raw cotton 
was only slightly lower than in May, the 
decrease being less than usual and less 
than was generally expected early in the 
month. There was an increase in domes- 
tie sales of cotton cloth in June which, 
accompanied by a reduction in production, 
brought the ratio of sales to production up 
‘to 93.8 per cent whereas during the previ- 
{ous three months sales averaged only 62 
| per cent of production. Cotton consump- 
tion and cotton cloth sales were both much 
lower than in June last year. 

In Great Britain it is probable that cot- 
ton consumption has declined somewhat in 
recent weeks due to the decline which has 
occurred in sales and unfilled orders for 
| cotton textiles. 
ment in foreign demand for both cloth 
and yarn was reported about mid-July. 
On the Continent further decreases in cot- 
ton consumption apparently took place 
in June in line with the decline in sales of 
cotton textiles. It has been reported, 


continental industry as a whole is such 
that with an improvement in economic 
conditions there would be an immediate 
improvement in cotton mill activity and 
cotton consumption. 
Japanese Exports Large 

The Polish cotton industry is said to be 
about the only country in continental Eu- 
rope which offers an exceptign to a pic- 
ture of generally depressed and deteriorat- 
ing conditions. Here sales of both yarns 
and fabrics in June and early July are 
said to have picked up considerably and, 
despite the marked increase in mill activ- 
ity which occurred in April and May, 
stocks of goods have been reduced to low 
levels. 

The cotton mills in Japan in June con- 
tinued to run at almost record levels ‘and 





jlarge, but in China the Japanese-owned 
mills at mid-July were reported as oper- 
ating at only about 30 per cent of normal. 
The Chinese-owned mills in China, how- 
ever, were operating at rates near normal. 


105,000 running bales or 41 per cent larger 
than in June, 1931, and 95 per cent larger 
than in the same month two years earlier. 


season domestic exports were about. 1,757,- 
000 bales*larger than from August through 
June, 1930-31. This increase has been 
largely at the expense of India, as illus- 
trated by the fact that from Aug. 1 to 
July 14 Indian exports were about 1,517,- 
000 bales (of 478 pounds) less than during 
the like period last season. 


Large Carryover 


Although exports from. the United States 
have been unusually large this season and 
domestic consumption only slightly less 
than last season there was on July 1 
record stocks of cotton in the United 
States which means that. the 1932-33 sea- 
son will begin with the largest carryover 
of American cotton on record. 


| 
cents per pound (average of the 10 spot 
markets), on Oct. 5 fell to 4.89 cents, but 
as a result of heavy purchases by the 
| Orient, short crops in some of the impor- 
tant foreign producing countries and the 
holding movement in the South, cotton 
prices advanced considerably and on 
March 2 averaged 6.77 cents. Following 
that date prices again started declining 
in view of the continued declines in gen- 
eral business and prices of industrial 
stocks and the realization that foreign 
consumption was, not keeping pace with 
|exports.: By June 9 the average price in 
the above markets reached a new low 
record of 4.76 cents, recovered somewhat 
efter that date, and on July 23 wes 5.4° 
cents, 





greater, the service will be discontinued, a | 


cent less fertilizer applied to cotton in| 


the three years 1928, 1929 and 1930. Large; 
numbers of boll weevils have been reported | 


has been officially estimated at 1,135,000) 


year, 48 per cent less than in 1930-31, and| 
is the smallest estimate since the 1896-97 | 


new tariff on wheat, and the removal of | 
the restrictions on rice growing due to the | 
It | 
is said, however, that the trade in Alex-| 


On Refrigerated 
Fruit Reduced 


Cooling in Special Rooms 
Before Loading Results 
In Large Savings, Says 
Federal Officer 


Millions of dollars are saved annually 
to shippers of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables by methods of storage and han- 
dling developed by the Department of 
Agriculture, such as the method which 
has reduced the number of reicings of 
orange cars between California and the 
East from 10 or 12 to one, D. F. Fisher 
of the Department, said in a radio ad- 
dress just made through stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

The new methods save about $90 a car 
on Oregon pears, $20 to $25 a car on 
Florida strawberries, and more than $30 a 
car on California oranges, besides elim- 








after arrival 
Fisher said. 

Mr. Fisher’s talk follows in part: 

The work of W. C. Mann of our office 
has demonstrated that by proper pre- 
cooling, California oranges can be de- 
livered to our eastern markets with only 
one reicing in transit as compared with 
10 or 12 reicings by the old method. 


Formerly Cooled En Route 


“By the old method the orange growers 
picked the hot fruit from the trees and 
packed it and loaded it into the refrigera- 
tor cars, depending upon its cooling in the 
cars on the way to the market. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the fruit cooled very slowly 
and it took tons and tons of ice to get 
the carload of fruit cool. By our new 
method we cool the fruit in special cooling 
rooms before loading it into pre-iced cars 
that are already cool. Or we use a port- 


at their destination; Mr. 


}able precooling apparatus that we have 


developed to cool the fruit in the cars 
after loading. The precooling takes all 
of the orchard heat out of the fruit. The 
ice bunkers of the cars are completely re- 
filled and the shipment is started on its 
long journey. 

“This saves a great deal of time and 
money. In fact, it saves upwards of $30 
a car or a potential saving of $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 annually for the California or- 
ange growers. The precooled oranges are 
in better condition than under the old 
method for the precooling of the fruit 
jmakes it keep better. 


Temperatures Studied 

“The process was discovered by studying 
|refrigerator-car temperatures in transit. 
Our men rode.the fruit trains across the 
country and took temperature readings 
|every few hours. They used electric ther- 
mometers which could be read from the 
|tops of the cars. This gave us a com- 
plete picture of what goes on in refrig- 
erator cars in transit and indicated the 
need for quicker cooling of the fruit. 

“Similar work has been done with the 
steamship transportation of fruits and 
| vegetables. 
|. “The precooling of other fruits also has 
been demonstrated. We tried precooling 
shipments of Bosc pears from Oregon, 
which resulted in a saving of about $90 
| & car, or over $100,000 to the Northwestern 
. pear industry. In addition the pears reach 
the market in just. about the condition 
desired by the dealers, with no extra ex- 
pense for conditioning the fruit before of- 


| 





However, some improve- | 


; however, that the statistical position of the | 


their exports of cotton cloth continued | 


The export movement of American cot- | 
ton, in June declined seasonally, but was | 


For the first 11 months of the 1931-32 | 


Cotton prices started this season at 7.52 | 


| fering it for sale. 


Cooling of Strawberries 

| “During the last two years we have dem- 
| onstrated that when strawberries are thor- 
| oughly precooled in Florida and then 
| Shipped by refrigerator express to north- 
;ern markets it not necessary to re-ice 
the cars in transit. This results in a save 
|ing of $20 to $25 a car on ice consump- 
|tion. The same applies to the long-dis- 
| tance shipment of raspberries, dewberries, 
;and all of the more perishable fruits 
during cooler portions of the year at least. 
if “Another problem in vegetable handling 

oO 
| citrus fruits. The problem is to make the 
|eating quality. Take grapefruit that grew 
| on the inside of the tree. It may be dis- 
| tinctly green in appearance and yet be 
| perfectly ripe and of excellent flavor. No- 
body wants it because it looks green, but 
just color the outside a nice bright yellow 
and it finds a ready sale. This is especially 
important with Valencia oranges also, 
which get yeliow when they ripen and then 
turn green if not picked soon enough. 

Fruit Is Colored 

“The fruit is colored in coloring rooms. 
When the work first started 15 or 20 years 
ago, the citrus growers used the exhaust 
fumes from gasoline motors and from oil 
Stoves in the coloring rooms. At present 
ethylene gas is used very largely. The 
work has to be done in special coloring 
rooms where the air can be properly con- 
| ditioned as to temperature, humidity and 
ethylene content. 

“This results in the grower getting a 
|better price for his product. Poorly col- 
ored fruit is often discounted 50 cents a 
|box on the market. Improved methods of 
coloring are now in almost universal use 
in Florida, 20,000 cars being a conserva- 
tive estimate of the quantity being col- 
}ored. This means over $3,000,000 annually 
in the pockets of the Florida citrus 
growers, 


| 


Other Development 

“Our worsx with the frozen pack of 
|fresh fruits and vegetables promises to 
|help develop an important industry. Great 
|quantities of fresh fruits are now being 
kept by the freezing process. This fruit 
is being used largely by jam makers, con- 
fectioners and bakers, but we are trying 
out a large number of small containers 
with the idea of having these frozen prod- 
}ucts available in small quantities to the 
| consumer, 

“For the present the distribution of 
| these frozen products in small quantities 
is limited because most dealers do not 
have freezers in which to store fruit, 
but the store eqquipment will come as the 
|popularity of the frozen product increases 
| “If desired the grocer could deliver the 
\frozen product packed with the so-called 
|dry ice to keep it frozen until the con- 
sumer wented to use it, but it might not 
be necessary in m st cases, because the 
consumer would want the product to thaw 
out before using it. 

“And, speaking of dry ice, which, by 
the way, is nothing more or less than solidi- 
fied carbon dioxide gas, Dr. Charles Brooks 
of our section has developed a method 
of preventing the shattering of grapes 
during marketing by treating the fruit 
with carbon dioxide gas. 

“This is a new idea, and it appears that 
Dr. Brooks’ method, if generally applied, 
will effect a saving of at least $100,000 
annually, 


Damage En Route Studied 

“Then, there is the work of Dr. Rose 
and Mr. Lutz who investigated the so- 
called freezing damage in the bottoms of 
;cars of pears and apples shipped across 
the country. Much of this damage has. 
been laid to freezing in transit and the 
railroads have had to pay heavy claims. 
As a result of our investigation it was 
found that this damage attributed to 
freezing was really due to a type of bruis- 
ing of the fruit nearcst the floor of the 
cars as they jolted over uneven rail joints.” 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Stronger Trend 


Noted in Dallas 


Rising Level of Livestock 
Prices and Good Crop 
Prospects Factors, Says 
Monthly Review 


Dallas, Tex., July 29.—A stronger un- 
dertone of confidence was noted in the 


the past month, according to the monthly 
business review issued today by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

The summary for the district follows in 
full text: 

The rising level of livestock prices, the 
continuance of the good physical condi- 
tion of ranges and livestock, and the 
bright prospects for agricultural produc- 
tion were factors contributing to a 
stronger undertone of confidence in this 
district during the past month. The fre- 
quent rains stimulated the growth of row 
crops and farmers generally have main- 
tained the fields in a good state of culti- 
vation. 


Feed and Cotton Crops 

According to the July 1 report of the 
Department of Agriculture, the indicated 
- production of feed crops is well in line 
with that a year ago and some of the 
miror crops ‘promise good yields. The 
cotton crop, while later than usual in some 
areas, has made rapid growth. While 
there have been some complaints of poor 
fruiting, the cotton plants generally are 
of good size and in a healthy condition. 
The presence of insects in large numbers 
in many sections is a potential danger to 
the crop even though damage to date has 
been slight. Livestock generally are in 
good flesh and range prospects point to- 
ward good Summer grazing. The local 
demand for cattle has shown some im- 
provement. 

The distribution of merchandise in 
wholesale and retail channels reflected a 
further seasonal decline during June. De- 
partment store sales were 15 per cent less 
than in the previous month and were 31 
per cent smaller than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. While wholesale 
trade reflected the effects of the in-be- 
tween season period, there was a stronger 
demand in some sections. 

There seems to be a gradual narrowing 
in the decline of sales as compared to a 
year ago. Retailers are stilk buying in 
small quantities and for quick delivery in 
order to maintain low inventories. Col- 
lections in most lines reflected a seasonal 
decline as compared with the previous} 
month. 


Increased Demand For Funds 

While there was a sharp decline in Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank loans to member banks 
during the last half of June, the increased 
demand for funds during the first half of 
July carried these loans to $15,856,000 on 
the fifteenth of the month, which was 
slightly greater than those a month earlier, 
$5,353,000 above those on July 15, 

An increased demand for currency was 
reflected in an expansion of $2,702,000 in 
the circulation of Federal reserve notes. 
The investments, deposits and reserves of 
member banks in selected cities reflected 
an increase between June 8 and July 6, 
but their loans declined somewhat. The 
combined net demand and time deposits of 
member banks in this district averaged 
$611,660,000 during June as compared with 
$625,594,000 in May, and $775,035,000 in 
June last year. 

While the valuation of building permits 
issued at principal cities during June was 
slightly larger than in May, it was 67 per 
cent smaller than in June a year ago. The 
production of cement was 61 per cent 
greater than in May, but was 47 per cent 
smaller than in June, 1931. Shipments, 
which were practically the same as in the 
previous month, were considerably smaller 
than a year ago. 


Measure Approved 
To Aid Loan Groups 


Pennsylvania Associations May 
Seek Federal Advances 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 29. 
Governor Pinchot has announced his ap- 
proval of a bill (H. 143) increasing the 
powers of building and loan associations. 
The measure empowers them to join 
the Federal Home Loan Bank or any other 
corporation or agency established under 
the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment and to empower them to 
borrow money from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or any _ other 
corporation or agency established under 
the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment except national banks, and to as- 
sign their bonds and mortgages and other 
property including the right to repledge 
the shares of the stock pledged as col- 
lateral security without securing the con- 
sent of the owner thereto as security for 
the repayment of their indebtedness as 
evidenced by any bond note or obligation 
they may give therefor. 





Pea Production Estimates 
Unchanged Since July 1 
The forecast of production of green peas 


for canning or manufacture based upon 
reported condition and yields per acre on 


July 15 differs very little from the total) 


forecast of production of July 1, according 
to information made available by the De- 
partment of Agriculture July 27. The fol- 
lowing additional information was pro- 
vided: 

The indicated production is 25.3 per 
cent below the estimated production in 
1931 and is 46 per cent less than the five- 
year average production for the period 
1926-30. 

Reports from canners indicate that the 
late crop in Wisconsin has shown no im- 
provement since July 1 and that the prob- 
able average yield pér acre likely will be 
slightly less than reported on that date. 
A similar situation is indicated for the 
New York crop, where a slightly lower 
yield per acre also is indicated. In Illi- 
nois and Minnesota, however, it now ap- 
pears that the yield per acre was under- 
estimated on July 1. 
area, very good yields are indicated in 
all States except in Colorado, where the) 
indicated yield per acre is the lowest on 
record during the last 14 years. 


Vulosko Vaiden Renamed 
Farm Loan Board Member 


President Hoover on July 29 reap- 
pointed Vulosko Vaiden, of Farmville, Va., 
as a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

Mr. Vaiden was appointed last March 
to fill the unexpired term of George Cook- 
sey, who was named Secretary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Mr. 


Vaiden formerly was President of the Fed-' 


| 
' 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District 


lof dividends to the creditors. 


In the Far Western) 
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modity prices and prices representing 
services, but I do believe that the present 
conditions are as much out of line on the 
one side as they were out of line on the 


other in 1929. I believe that in order to | 


|they would be placed if the institution 
; went through receivership, making @ con- 


collect and pay the debts that are due 
the creditors today, not only an incentive 
to pay must be present, but methods must 
be provided which will make it possible 
for the debtor to pay. Many of the best 


efforts are finding themselves in difficulty 
today. 


I am not going to attempt in this ad- | 


dress to claim anything further for our 
method of reorganization than to say to 
you that wherever it has been tried, we 
have met with success far beyond our ex- 
pectations. This was an experiment as all 
measures of adjustment are, but it soon 
developed that wherever reorganizations 
were made, a new community spirit was 
created, money was brought out of hiding, 
deposits in institutions increased, and 
fears subsided. 

Several banks were opened by us under 
@ plan used by depositors to reorganize 
their own institutions, which was predi- 
cated purely upon the premise that these 
creditors had the right to enter into cer- 
tain voluntary contracts for that purpose. 
After this plan was entered into by 95 
per cent in amount of the depositors, it 
was presented tothe court, and the court 
was asked to discharge the receiver and 
permit the reopening of the institution, 
based upon the terms of the contract en- 
tered into mutually by those depositors or 
creditors, 

This was done without any specific law. 
The broad discretionary powers in chan- 
cery enjoyed by the court were used, and 
in all instances the court was willing to 
recognize the practically unagimous con- 
sent to the contract of the creditors to 
open the institution under a plan set 
forth by the agreement. Meeting with 
success along this line, we proposed cer- 
tain legislation to the special session of 
the Legislature in 1932. 


Custodian Proposed 


In Place of Receiver 


Experience taught us that it was a dif- 
ficult matter to bring into the reorganiza- 
tion all the creditors of the institution. 
There were always a few that would hold 
out, and by their action hold up the al- 
most unanimous efforts of the creditors. of 
the bank. It was with this in mind that 
the Darin bill known as the “Custodian 
Bill” was presented to the Legislature. 
We have felt that whenever an institu- 
tion finding itself in difficulties could make 
its own adjustments by and with the co- 
operation of a depositors’ committee, a 
custodian being appointed from their own 
ranks, it was a much more feasible opera- 
tion because they were working out their 
own problem and having a personal in- 
terest in the case. ; 

The custodian is appointed upon appli- 
cation by the Commissioner in a court of 
competent jurisdiction in the same man- 
ner as a receiver is appointed. The powers 
granted to him by the court are similar 
in character to those granted to a re- 
ceiver, except that his principal purpose 
is reorganization and not liquidation, the 
distribution of assets being left to the 
receiver. 
go into liquidation, the custodian must 
be discharged and a receiver appointed so 
that assets may be distributed in the form 


that an institution goes into receivership 
does not preclude it from reorganizing if 
it later develops that reorganization is 
possible. All of the privileges granted 
under the act to the custodian are also 
reserved to the receiver. 


Reorganization Method 
Set Up by Bill 

When the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment was preparing the bill covering the 
question of binding the dissenting deposi- 
tors; they of course were faced with the 
problem in whatever action was taken that 
it be in due process of law. The legal 
department, however, worked out the bill 
as presented to the Legislature, which was 
amended in several respects, but was 
finally passed and signed by the Governor. 
This bill sets up the machinery for the re- 
organization of closed banks by the con- 
sent of depositors representing 85 per 
cent of the total deposit liability. — 

It is predicated upon the question of 
mutual contract, and these creditors can 
by contract agree among themselves to 
reorganize the instittuion. Those credi- 
tors who do not assent to the plan as pre- 
sented, may have their claims presented in 
court at a hearing provided for in the Act, 
and have assets set aside for them, and 
the receivership would continue as to the 
objecting depositors. The depositors rep- 
resenting 85 per cent or more of the de- 
posits, and the nonobjecting depositors will 
then under court order assent either ac- 
tually or by implication to the reopening 
of the institution. 


Form of Agreement 


Given Recognition 


After opening several institutions, the 
Department, by and with the cooperation 


lof the Attorney General’s Department, 
|finally agreed upon a definite plan, and 


the form of agreement carrying out this 
plan is the only one recognized by the 
Department. We propose to continue to 
work along this line as it proves operative. 
In presenting to you the salient points of 
this agreement, I first call your attention 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 29 


New York, July 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greéce (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) .... 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (rmilreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 


intentioned peopie with the most honest |!tal require by statute. 


| to preserve their banking institution; and} 


| creditors, is why we believe that the plan 


If the institution finally has to} 


The fact} 


| boards the right to join in such reorgani- 





to the fact that it attempts to preserve the 
rights of all creditors of the institution. 

It gives them a right to be heard in 
court and have the court pass upon the 
equities in the case, and it places the 
creditors and debtors in the position where 


cession to the stockholders in order that 
they or depositors may, oyt of their de- 
posits, again provide capi¥al so that the 
institution may be reopened with the cap- 
This is done in 
consideration that the stockholder again 
becomes liable, and that during the exist- 
ence of this agreement, all earnings are 
placed in a trust zund which is created 
by contract under the plan adopted. 


Capital Reestablishment 
By Voluntary Action 


The agreement as used provides first 
for the reestablishment of a capital by 
voluntary action on the part 2f the stock- 
holders. If this capital is not voluntarily 
contributed, the act as passed by the spe- 
cial session makes it possible to enforce 
the stockholders’ liability, placing the 
judgment thereby obtained in the trust 
fund. Up to the present time, all of the 
reorganizations have been finally com- 
pleted with only one or two actual as-| 
sessments having been levied. | 

The success of the plan is dependent 
upon a community interest, they wishing 


this, coupled with a program of orderly 
liquidation, being more beneficial to the 


meets with favor in these communities. 
We have reopened 18 banks since we 
started on this program. Nine are nearly 
ready for reopening, and our reorganiza- 
tion department is working on approxi- 
mately 30 other institutions. 

After providing capital by permitting 
stockholders to use their deposits for that 
purpose, and making adjustments as they 
pertain to offsets, including the subscrip- 
tion of stock, the trust fund is set aside 
by placing therein the questionable as- 
sets of the bank, through which the de- 
posit liability will be reduced by the 
amount represented by the elimination of 
these questionable assets. These assets 
in the trust fund are, of course, the prop- 
erty of the present creditors. 


Trust Fund as Created 
Runs for Five Years 

The trust fund as created usually 
runs for a period of five years, after which | 
it is liquidated and distributed to the 
creditors. The remaining deposits are re- 
quired to be left in the bank and are re- 
leased to the depositors on a percentage 
basis as provided for in the agreement. 
Reservation is made in the agreement for 
its modification at any time during its! 
existence should necessity demand. This, 
however, can only be done by mutual 
agreement on the part of the directors 
and a depositors’ committee which {s also 
provided for in te agreement, subject, 
however, to the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Banking. 

The trust fund is held as a security for 
all of the assets that are in the bank. The 
assets placed in the fund, or the pro- 
ceeds derived from collections of assets 
in the fund, are interchangeable with as- 
sets in the bank should any of those prove 
later to become of questionable vaTue. All 
earnings during the five-year period are 
placed in the trust fund. In other words, 
we are trying to use this method of slowly 
liquidating these assets, conserving all the 
earnings, paying no dividends, and supply- 
ing new capital out of deposits. 

The stockholder relinquishes his right 
to a dividend during the life of the agtee- | 
ment in consideration of being permitted 
to use his deposit before adjustment is 
made for the subscription of stock which 
again carries with it the statutory lia-| 
bility. He has this method of saving his| 
investment, because in Iiquidation through 
receivership, his liability would be en- 
forced, and the possibility for any recovery 
for him would be very remote. The entire | 
arrangement as we see it is based upon| 
equity and mutual benefit. 


Procedure Conducted 


In Court of Chancery 


In our State the Supreme Court has 
ruled that the stock liability is not an 
offset, so that this part of the arrange- 





ment must be supplied by mutual con-|~ 


tract, and after practically unanimous 
consent on the part of the creditors, is 
approved by a court of equity. The entire | 
procedure is conducted in a court of chan- 
cery, which court enjoys broad discretion- 
ary powers, and has a right to rule upon 
the equities in the case and to see that 
justice is done to all of the parties con- 
cerned, thereby preserving their rights. 

There are several methods under which 
depositors’ committees are selected. Some- 
times a meeting is called, and sometimes 
the larger depositors simply select them 
and go on with their reorganizafion pro- 
gram. 

One of the problems that confronted us 
in trying to secure the signatures repre- 
senting 85 or 95 per cent of the deposit 
liability of a bank was that represented by 
public money. We have recently received 
a Supreme Court decision which provided 
that wherever a public deposit was ille- 
gally made, it had preference to the ex-| 
tent of cash on. hand or on deposit in| 
solvent banks. 

Public deposits coming under that cate- 
gory were easily disposed of, but the ques- 
tion arose where deposits were legally 
made, whether officials and boards repre- 
senting the political subdivisions had a 
right to enter into a contract for the 
reopening of the institution. The special 
session of the Legislature gave these poli-| 
tical subdivisions through their respective | 


zation agreements. 

The important features of the agreement} 
I have discussed with you. The balance| 
of the agreement deals purely with pro-| 
cedure and method of operation. | 


Bill on Distribution 


Of Assets Sponsored 


In addition to the custodian bill, a bill 
known as the Hull bill was also introduced. 
and this provides for the distribution of | 
assets without their reduction into cash.| 
This bill was introduced for two purposes. | 
First, to make our position in our reorgan-| 
ization program more secure, and second, | 
to provide for the settlement with creditors | 
by the distribution of assets instead of 
reducing these assets to cash. Such dis- 
tribution must, however, have the approval 
of both the banking department and the 
court having jurisdiction over the receiver- 
ship, und-r the bill. 

I am bringing this subject up today for 
your consideration in order to have a full 
and complete discussion of it because I 
feel that the reorganization of these insti- 
tutions, making adjustments as they per- 
tain to their assets with the creditors, is 
the most important and the most con- 








| accounts outstanding on May 31 collected 


| sider it a privilege to have been of some 


June Sales Fall 26 Per Cent 
Below Year Ago, With 
Chain Stores Showing De- 

‘crease of One-eighth 


New York, N. Y., Juiy 29.—June sales 
reported by wholesale dealers in the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District showed a 
decline of 26 per cent from a year ago, 
chain store systems averaged about 12% 
per cent below June of last year, and de- 
partment stores sustained a decline of 26) 
per cent, according to the Aug. 1 monthly 
review of credit and business conditions | 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank at 
New York. 

The statements on these three branches 
of industry follow in full text: 

Reporting wholesale dealers showed | 


June sales 26 per cent below a year ago, | 
the same decline as occurred in May. 
Sales of groceries continued to show a 
comparatively small reduction and sales} 
of drug houses were considerably larger 
than a year ago, reflecting the movement 
of cosmetics in advance of the date on 
which the new Federal taxes became 
operative. 


Smaller Declines in Some Lines 


Such lines as stationery, paper, jewelry 
and diamonds reported somewhat smaller 
year to year decreases than~in May, and 
the decline in machine tool orders re- 
ported “by the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association was less than in the 
previous month. On the other hand, the 
year to year comparison was less favor- 
able in June than in May for the hard- 
ware, shoe, and men’s clothing concerns, 
and sales of silk goods reported in yard- 
age by the Silk Association dropped fur- 
ther below a year ago than in May. 

Sales of the reporting wholesalers dur- 
ing the first six months of 1932 averaged 
24 per cent smaller than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. 

The value of stock in all reporting lines, 
with the exception of drugs, continued to 
be smaller than a year ago. The declines 
in grocery and diamond stocks, however, 
were the smallest reported in a number 
of months. Collections in June of this 
year were somewhat slower than in the 
previous year in a majority of lines. 


Sal-s by Chain Store Systems 


June sales of the reporting chain store 
systems averaged about 12% per cent 
lower than a year ago, which is much the 
same as the decline reported in May. 
The grocery and 10-cent store chains had 
the smallest year to year reductions in 
sales since March, however, and the candy 
chains reported an increase in June busi- 
ness following a decrease in May. Drug, 
shoe, and variety chain organizations con- 
tinued to report substantial declines in 
sales from a year ago. After allowing for 
the number of stores operated, all types 
of chains continued to show material de- 
clines in sales from a year previous, but} 
in some cases the reductions were’ smaller | 
than in the preceding months. 

Total sales for the first six months of 
1932 averaged 9 per cent smaller than in 
the same period of 1931. 

The dollar value of June sales of the 
reporting department stores in this district 
was 26 per cent below 1931, a somewhat 
larger reduction than has been reported 
previously. In Buffalo, Syracuse, Bridge- 
port, and Southern New York State sales 
showed about the same decline as in May, 
but in other localities sales were reduced 
by larger percentages than in the previous 
month. 


Department Store Sales 


Sales of the leading apparel stores de- 
clined substantially in June, following a 
comparatively small year to year decline 
in May. For the first six months of 1932 
department store sales in this district | 
showed a 21 per cent reduction from the 
corresponding months of 1931. 

For the first half of July, department 
stores in the Metropolitan area of New 
York reported a decline of 24 per cent in 
sales, the same reduttion as in the first 
half of June. 

Department and apparel store stocks of | 
merchandise on hand at the end of June, 
at retail valuations, continued to be con- 
siderably smaller than the; previous year, 
but the reduction was not quite as large 
as in sales. The percentage of charge 


during June was lower than last year. 


structive work that we can do today. We 
believe that in the acts which have re- 
cently been passed by the Legislature, a 
distinct service has been rendered to the 
people of our State. All of the acts pre- 
sented to the Legislature were in the na- 
ture of relief measures to depositors in 
that they prevent the forced liquidation 
of assets, the value of which are probably 
today at the lowest point no matter 
whether they are represented by personal 
property on the farm or by securities in 
the form of notes, mortgages, or bonds. 


Program Submitted 
By Governor 


The whole program was laid before the 
Legislature by the Governor of our State 
when he assembled them in a special ses- 
sion, and we had his whole-hearted co- 
operation as well as that of the Attorney 
General’s Department which covered the | 
legal phases so that the workability of | 
the acts would not be destroyed. At- 
torneys for receivers and the receivers 
themselves assisted very materially in the | 
drafting of these acts, some of these = 
ceivers and attorneys having had actual 
experience in reopening institutions. We 
found a very sympathetic Legislature 
whose committees had but one desire, 
and that was to pass constructive and cor- 
rective legislation, and it was only through 
their cooperation that we were able to go) 
on with the reorganization program. | 

I have attempted to cover the salient 
points in the measures presented to the 
Legislature pertaining to our reorganiza- 
tion program, and if out of our experience 
I have been able to contribute a thought 
which may be beneficial to any State in 
its work with this problem, I shall con- 


small service to you in coming here and| 
bringing this subject up for discussion. 

You may in your State have developed | 
a@ prograin which has met your require-| 
ments. We in Michigan so far are con- 
vinced that the reorganization program 
as provided for in the bills passed by the 
special session of the Legislature in 1932 
are a distinct service to the people in the 
communities where banks that may be re- 
organized are located, because in this pro- 
gram we provide for time to elapse so 
that securities may be liquidated in an or- 
derly manner and not be sacrificed at 
present markets. Adjustments are made 
with the creditors so that the business 
may go on, on a safe and sound basis, 
permitting these institutions to reopen and 
function without danger to existent or 


}ment and moving of studio from Elkins Park 


| Colo.; MGE5,, Kalispell, Mont.; KCCR, Water- 





new creditors, and by its ability to op- 
erate, again be of service to the com- 
munity in which it is located. ’ 


World Except Antarctic 


Important information bearing on radio 
communication, map making, the estab- 
lishment ‘of new air routes and weather 


forecasting will be gathered by sicentists 
of 33 nations during the Second Inter- 
national Polar Year, from Aug. 1, 1932, to 
Aug. 21, 1933, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement issued as of 
July 29. 

A group of sicentists of the United 
States Government will make observations 
from a station near Fairbanks, Alaska. 
The international program, in which these 
scientists will cooperate, contemplates 
studies in all parts of the earth except 
the Antarctic continent and other remote’ 
regions of the Southern Hemisphere, it 
was pointed out. The southern regions 
will come under observations, however, 
for 13 months beginning Jan. 1. 

Considerable commercial importance is 
attached to the investigations to be made, 
in the opiniOn of Capt. R. S. Patton, Di- 
rector of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The statement follows in full text: 


American Scientists 


To Go to Arctic 


The United States Government is pre- 
paring to send a group of scientists to 
the Arctic where, during the Second In- 
ternational Polar Year which begins Aug 
1, 1932, and extends to Aug. 31, 1933, they 
will join with sicentists from many na- 
tions in an effort to unlock the secrets 
held in this frozen region which have a 
direct bearing on commerce and commu- 
nications, according to Capt. R. 8. Patton, 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey of the Commerce Department. 

portnat data having a bearing on the 
development of radio communication, 
through the study of the Kennelly-Heavi- 
side layer; map making, as a result of in- 
formation about earth’s magnetism; the 
establishment of new airway routes, the 
Aurora Borealis, and weather forecasting 
will be gathered by these scientists. 

The group from the United States who 
will cooperate with the scientists of other 
nations has not been named. Observations 
will be made from a station near Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The American scientisis 
are expected to be in the field some time 
after Aug. 1. 

Captain Patton explained that this is 
the Second Polar Year in history. The 

The importance of this study to indus- 
try is indica’ by the fact that Congress 
appropriated ,000 to the State Depart- 
ment for transfer to the Department of 
Commerce for expenditure by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for these studies. 
This sum will be used for the establish- 
ment at College, near Fairbanks, Alaska, 
of a Polar Year Station. 


Factors to Be Studied 


By American Expedition 
e assurance of this station has re- 
sulted in considerable cooperative activ- 
ity of various governmental and other 
agencies which otherwise probably would 
not have been possible. Those interested 
include the State Department, the De- 
partment of Commerce through the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of 
Standards, the Navy Department through 
the Naval Research Laboratory, the War 
Department through the Signal Corps, the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
through its Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism, the Alaska Agricultural Col- 
lege and School of Mines, as well as sev- 
eral individual contributions for special 
purposes. In addition, the Weather Bu- 
reau is making special meteorological ob- 
servations at its Alaska stations and au- 
1oral observations are going on at the 
Polar Year Station which were made pos- 
sible by a grant of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The group of American scientists to be 
named soon, who will go to the Polar post 
equipped to spend 13 months, will make 


detuiled observations on the earth’s mag- 
netism, atmospheric electricity, earth cur- 
rents, radio transmission, including deter- 
mination of the height of the Kennelly- 
Heaviside Layer, auroral and meteorologi- 


cal observations. All of these observations 
tie together closely and by making the 


group, the relatively influence of one upon 
the others may be determined and in this 
way the maximum amount of knowledge 
may be secured. 

Discussing the Polar Year, Capt. Pat- 
ton said: 

“Whenever the subject is mentioned, 
three questions usually are asked: First, 
why a Polar Year; second, why is this 
work being undertaken by nations all over 
the earth at a time when economic condi- 
tions are unfavorable; and third, what 
results may be expected which would 
justify such an undertaking? 

“The Second Polar Year is the 50th an- 
niversary of the First Polar Year. Dur- 
ing 1882-1883, as a result of cooperation 


;of @ number of nations, including the 


United States which took a very active 
part, magnetic and meteorological obser- 
vations were made at a considerable num- 
ber of stations, especially in the then ex- 
tremely remote Arctic. 

“One of. the participants at that time 
was Lieutenant (now General) A. W. 
Greely, whose expedition had successfully 
completed the Polar Year work before it 
suffered disaster. The activity resulted 
in important scientific information about 
the earth’s magnetism and stimulated 
much work that has since been done 
which, among other things, has resulted 
in greatly improved magnetic informa- 
tion on the mariner’s charts. Even at 
that early date, the effect of polar condi- 
tions on weather both in the United States 
and Europe was established, further 
knowledge of which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of numerous meteorological sta- 
tions in the Arctic. 


Program to Continue 
For Thirteen Months 


“The program contemplates observation 
in all parts of the earth except the Antarc- 
tic continent and other remote regions in 
the Southern Hemisphere, from Aug. 1, 
1932, to Aug. 31, 1933. Since the Antartic 
is inaccessible at that time, the program 
in the Southern Regions begins on Jan. 
1, 1933, and continues for 13 months. 

“Thirty-three nations are taking part 
in the program in various ways, and as a 
result the term Polar Year is somewhat 
of a misnomer, since important activities 
include the establishment of stations espe- 
cially in the Southern Hemisphere in 
regions where systematic observations 
have never been made before. 

“The idea of a second Polar Year 
scarcely can be traced to any individual. 
The suggestion was made and fully in- 


dorsed by the International Meteorological | in 


organization, and once proposed it was in- 
dorsed by many scientific international 
and national organizations. 
Commission was formed in 1929, with Dr. 
D. la Cour, of Copenhagen, Denmark, as 
President. At that time, economic condi- 
tions were favorable for such an under- 
taking. Even though economic conditions 
later became unfavorable, all the original 
countries continued their plans and others 
joined in—eloquent testimony to their 
recognition of its importance.” 

Speaking in more detail of what may 
be accomplished of practical value by the 
expedition, Captain Patton pointed out 
that it has recently been found that the 
magnetic and electric conditions of the 
earth are very closely related to radio 
transmission. Radio transmission to a 
distance is dependent upon the existence 
of an ionized layer far above the earth 
which is known as the Kennelly-Heaviside 
layer, named in honor of its discoverers. 

Radio experts say that this layer, so 
called, is in fact far from being a single 


Four Regular Broadcast Licenses Renewed 
By Decisions of Federal Radio Commission 


[pacmions of the Federal Radio Commission July 29 granted 17 miscellaneous 
applications, renewed 4 regular broadcast licenses, allowed exemptions in 
complying with the frequency-maintenance order to 17 stations, set 1 case for 
hearing, and acted on 2 examiners’ reports. 


The decisions follow: . 


Applications granted: | 

WDEV. Harry C, Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., | 
granted construction permit to change fre-' 
quency from 1,420 to550 kce.; increase power 
from 50 to 500 w.; change time from specified 
hours to daytime, and install new equipment. 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corporation, 
Knoxville, Tenn., granted construction r- 
mit to move transmitter locally in Knoxville 
and install new transmitter. 

WHEB, Granite State Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Portsmouth, N. H., granted modi- 
fication of construction permit to extend com- 
pletion date to Aug. 8, 1932. 

WOOD, Kunsky Trendle Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Grand pids, Mich., granted modi- 
fication cf a permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WIE. Gimbel Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Pennzylvania Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WIBG, WIBG, Inc., Glenside, Pa., granted 
license covering installation of new equip- 


to Glenside, Pa., 930 kc., 25 kw., daytime. 
+ + + 


KGKY, Hilliary Co., Inc., Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
granted renewal of license, 1,500 kc., 100 w., 
unlimited time. (This application was set 
for hearing because its facilities were re- 
quested. Applicants have now amended their 
application to request the facilities of an- 
other station.) 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., Red 
Bank, N. J., temporary license extended to 
a. m. BE. 8. T., i 2, 1932. 

WEHC, Emory & enry College, Emory, 
Vt., station authorized to remain silent until 
after rectifier tubes may be procured. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky, granted 
license covering installation of auxiliary 
transmitter at main studio location to be 
operated with 1 kw. during construction of 
25 kw. transmitter, 820 kc. 

The following stations were granted regular 
renewal of broadcast station licenses: 

WAPI, Birmingham, Ala.; WCBD, Zion, I11.; 
WMBI, Chicago, and KPCB, Seattle. 

Each of the stations listed below were 
granted extensions to Sept. 1, 1932, of the 
working of Rule 145. All of licensees have 
ordered monitors from manufacturers which 
now have frequency monitors at Bureau of 
Standards being. tested: WOCL, Jamestown, 
N. ¥.; KFBL, Ev 
sas City, Mo.; WAWZ, Zarephath, N. J.; 
WHBC, Canton, Ohio; KCRJ. Jerome, Ariz.; 

KFJM, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; . El 
Centro, Calif.; KUMA, Yuma, Ariz.; WHDL, 
Tupper Lake, N. Y.; WCOH, Yongers, N. Y.; 
KGNF, North Platte, Nebr.; K , Denver, 
town, S. Dak.; KWSC, Pullman, and 
KSTP, St. Paul, 2 ae i. 


County of Hamilton, Tenn., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., granted construction permit for police 
service, 2,470 ke., 100 w. 

City of Klamath Falls, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
granted construction permit for police serv- 
ice, 2,442 ke., 25 w. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Department, Ocean Gate, N.“J., granted 
license for fixed public point-to-point tele- 
phone service, 19,380 kc., 20 kw. power, to 
communicate with Lima, Peru, hours, 12 noon 
to 5 p. m., E. S. T., daily. 

WEJ, WQE, WQY, WEL, WPE, RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., Rocky Point, N. ¥., granted 
modification of fixed public point-to-point 
telegraph license for change in normal trans- 
mitter number and points of communication. 

WSKN, Harry Robert Wilson, Lansing, Mich., 
granted six months’ temporary renewal of 
amateur station license. 

WFGS, John L. Schwartz, Akron, Ohio, 
granted modification of amateur license s0 


Wash., 





erett, Wash.; KWKC, Kan-|4 


—_—_——— 
as to make station portable, for period of six 


months. 

KIND, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, aboard “Falcon,” granted authority not 
to exceed 60 days to operate pending receipt 
of formal application, frequency range, 125 
to 500 kc. 

Mackay Radio & selearens Co., aboard 
“Northern Sword,” granted -day authority 
pending receipt of formal application to op- 
erate station aboard “Northern Sword,” ex 
“Norma,” other particulars of existing license 
for “Norma” unchanged. 

Set for hearing: 

J. E. Richards, Greenville, 8. C., requests 
construction permit, 590 kc., 250 w., 500 w. lo- 
cal sunset, unlimited time. 


Applications dismissed: 

The following applications were dismissed 
at request of applicants: 

WTAQ, Gillet Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., modification of license, 1,330 ke., 1 kw., 
unlimited time. 

KSCJ, Perkins Bros. Co., The Sioux City 
Journal, Sioux City, Iowa, modification of 
license, 1,330 ke., 1 kw., 242 kw. local sunset, 
unlimited time. 

WNOX, WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., con- 
struction permit, 560 kc., 1 kw., 2 kw. local 
sunset, unlimited * 


Miscellaneous: 

WRAK, Clarence R. Cummins, Williams- 
port, Pa., granted authority to operate full 
time on 1,370 ke., 100 w., until completion 
of new station of Sun-Gazette Broadcasting 
Co., when the two stations will divide time 
equally on 1,370 kc. WAK has abandoned 
appeal in Court of Appeals from decision of 
the Commission of April 1, 1932, granting 
renewal of license on half-time basis. Full- 
time operation of WRAK not to extend be- 
yond Nov. 1, 1932. (Action taken July 27.) 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., de- 
nied petition for reconsideration of decision 
denying application for unlimited time. (Ac- 
tion taken July 28.) 

Action on examiner’s report: 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Tupper Lake, N, Y., denied construction per- 
mit to move studio and transmitter locally | 
in Tupper Lake, install new equipment and 
operate on 1,220 kc., 500 w., share daytime 
pouss with WCAD, reversing Examiner Ellis 
. Yost. 

WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. 
Y., granted renewal of license to operate on 
1,220 ke., 500 w., daytime hours, sustaining 
examiner with exception as to hours of op- 


eration. 
++ + 


Applications other than broadcasting: 
xX, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license to change 
serial number of transmitter and primary 
points of communication. 


A Polar Year| d 





KNWD, Aeronautica) Radio, Inc., Bismarck, 
N. Dak., license covering construction permit 
for 2,668, 2,672 ke., 400 w., aeronautical point 
to point. License coveri construction per- 
mit for 2,854, 3,005, 5.377.5 kc., 400 w., aero- 
nautical service. 

W9XA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colo., renewal of special experimental 
license for 830 ke., 12.5 kw. 

Thomas Morgan Hale, on Model B Ford, 
Mobile, new construction permit iy. 56,000 to 
60,000 kc., 15 w., general experimental service. 

F. C. Carroll, Lakewood, Ohio, new construc- 
tion permit for 3,256, 6,425, 12,850 ke., 5 w., 
special experimental service. 

Buzz Morrison Flying Service, Inc., NC-6645, 
new license for 60 megacycies, 5 w., general 
experimental vice. 

KGRU, American Radio News Corp., Den- 
ver, Colo., modification of construction permit 
for extension of construction period to Oct, 
3, 1932-April 1, 1933. 


STATE BANKING 


Reserve Banks ; 
Curtail Loans 
In Tenth District 


Investments Also Reduced 
By 1.3 Per Cent From 
Mid-June to Mid-July, 
Says Monthly Report 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—The 54 re- 
porting member banks in leading cities 
of the Tenth Federal Reserve District re- 
duced their loans and: discounts 2 per cent 
and their investments 1.3 per cent between 
June 15 and July 15, according to the 
monthly report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, issued today. 

These banks, it was stated, have me- 
duced their total loans 26.1 per cent, loans 
secured by stocks and bonds 22.1 per cent, 
and “all other” loans 27.6 per cent since 
July 15, 1931. Investments in United 
States securities have increased $18,648,- 
000, whereas investments in other bonds, 
stocks and securities have declined $29,- 
223,000 in the same time. 


Higher Livestock Valuts 

Higher livestock values were encouraging 
to business fn general, it was stated in 
@ summary of conditions. This summary 
follows in full text: 

Higher livestock values in June and the 
forepart of July, although largely sea- 
sonal, were encouraging to business in gen- 
eral, and the livestock interests in par- 
ticular. Improved sentiment was offset in 
part by the decline in grain, hay, and 


poultry products to strengthen and the 
recent tendency for hog prices to weaken. 

Corn prospects on an increased acreage 
are at present the most promising in 
years, but rain is needed generally. 
Pastures improved in June and hay and 
grain sorghums made rapid growth. July 
1 prospects were for a slightly larger Win- 
ter wheat crop than indicated one month 
earlier, although tenth district produc- 
tion is forecast as 62 per cent less than 
@ year ago. Harvest, which was delayed 
by rains, progressed rapidly in July. 

Retail Sales Decline 

A somewhat larger than usual seasonal 
decline in retail sales is indicated by the 
dollar sales of 35 department stores. 
June sales were 14.3 per cent under May 
sales and 29.2 per cent smaller than in 
June last year. Wholesalers’ sales in- 
creased slightly for the month but were 
24.8 per cent less than last year. Stocks 
of merchandise at both wholesale and 
retain were somewhat smaller on June 30 
than one month or one year earlier. 

The production of all minerals during 
June and the first six months this year 
was substantially smaller than in the cor- 
responding month and six months of 1931. 
Building activity was about 20 per cent 
of normal. 


: prices, the failure of dairy and 


layer at a constant height. There may be, 
fact, several layers at the same time 
and even with a single layer there are 
rapid changes in elevation throughout the 
ay. These relations have been carefully 
studied in the regions where observations 
are accessible, but science been handi- 
Capped greatly by almost complete lack of 
such observations, especially in the Arctic 
and Antarctic. The work to be done this 
next year at the Polar Station is expected 
to add greatly to the data on hand. 

The commercial importance of further 
knowledge on this subject lies in the grow- 
ing commerce in radio communication 
over long distances. Messages between 
the United States or Canada, to Europe 
and to some parts of the Orient, pass 
through the very regions where a number 
of the proposed Polar Stations are to be 
established. The station at Fairbanks is 
almost in a direct line between Washing- 
ton and Tokyo. 

A determined effort has been carried on 
by physicists to determine the: ultimate 
nature of matter, in the hope that the 
secrets thus released may be of benefit to 
mankind in many ways, some of which 
may not have been dreamed of as yet. 
More complete knowledge of conditions 
throughout the world is likely to make 
important contributions to this study. 
Furthermore, the joint action of all na- 
tions in this great Polar Year project af- 
fords a useful lesson in the possibilities of 
international cooperation. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending July 29 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public July 29 were: 

First National Bank of Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa, resources, $336,189. 

First National Bank of Leland, Ill., re- 
sources, $324,536. 


Wholesale Price Level 
Slightly Lower for Week 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

as compared with 65 for the week ended 
July 16. This index number, which in- 
cludes 784 commodities or price series, 
weighted according to the importance of 
each article and based on the average 
prices in 1926 as 100, shows that a de- 
crease of eight-tenths of 1 per cent has 
taken place in the general average of all 
commodities for the week of July 23, when 
compared with the week ended on July 16. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended June 25, July 2, 9, 16 


; and 23, 


Index numbers of wholesale prices for 
weeks ended June 25, July 2, 9, 16 and 23: 


June July July July Jul 
25 2 9 18” a 
64.5 


47.8 
61.0 


All commodities .... 
Farm products 
Foods 


Hides and 
products \ 
Textile products ... \< 
Fuel and lighting... 71. 
Metals an metal 
products 
Building materials.. 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing 
goods 
Miscellaneous 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


— July 27. Made Public July 29, 1932 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
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48.1 
60.7 
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Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ° 
Interest on public debt....... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


tal 


To 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


Total ..cccosces ercccceeeces oq 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 


separately after March of each year. 


edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 
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Educational Value of Radio 


in the Schools 
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Responsibility for Supervision of Broad- 
casting in Classrooms as an Adjunct to Cur- 
rent Teaching Methods Discussed — 


By C. M. KOON 
Senior Specialist in Education by Radio, United States Office of Education 


ITHOUT being unduly influenced by any 
Te icssiinhe opinions in regard to the 
educational value of radio, the super- 
visory staff should make the same intelli- 
gent, scientific approach in their study of 
radio that they would make in the study of 
any other major question in education. This 
is easier said than done. Occasionally there 
is a supervisory official who is apprehensive 
of radio. He fears it might disturb the 
status quo. Therefore he declines to con- 
sider it. If a parent-teacher association do- 
nates a radio to las school, he locks it up in 
a cupboard, lest the noisy thing molest the 
Solitary reign of his teachers and thereby 
disturb the even tenor of his ways. 
If an open-minded supervisory official con- 
siders the numerous and varied educational 


possibilities of the radio, the subject may 
make such a powerful appeal to his imag- 
ination that, along with the rosy-ringing 
recommendations of other enthusiasts, he 
may be wafted away by his dream bubbles 
until they are burst and he comes tumbling 
down to earth with a severe shock which 
tends to impress upon him that there are 
important educational problems that must 
be solved if the radio is to be used for edu- 
cational purposes. 


++ 

The radio, having passed through a play- 
ful, rather carefree childhood, comes knock- 
ing at the school door and says: “Can and 
will you use me?” It has formed some un- 
fortunate associations in the minds of many 
educators who may be inclined to condemn 
it without a hearing. It is well to remember, 
however, that it is not responsible for its 
past acts. Considered educationally, radio is 
not a separate entity. It is simply a con- 
veyor of sound. It is just as frail and hu- 
man as the men and women who direct it. 
It is just as powerful and ingenious as the 
men and women who master it. No fair- 
minded person would condemn printing just 
because it has been misused sometimes. Ra- 
dio is a new force. Its value depends upon 
how it is used. 


For generations educators have been strug- 
gling to keep the schools apace with the 
ever-changing world. This has been no easy 
task. Subject matter tends to become crys- 
tallized in textbooks and libraries, and teach- 
ing methods tend to become habitual. But 
with an ever-quickening pace the world out- 
side the classroom keeps marching on. In 
his address on “The Future of Radio in Edu- 
cation,’ before the general session of the 
National Education Association, Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, predicted that one of the first 
things to come to pass will be that the radio 
will bring into the classroom the actual out- 
side world. When it does, this rolling stock 
of current supplementary material will do 
much to enrich the curriculum and to vital- 
ize instruction; it will do much to keep the 
schools apace with the ever-changing world 
in which we live. 

It is a well-known fact that the emotional 
state is an important factor in determining 
human behavior, even though our educa- 
tional system has frequently failed to make 
adequate provision for emotional guidance. 
On this point Professor Hans Mann, of the 
Central Society for School Radio (Zentral- 
stelle fuer Schulfunk) in Berlin says: 


++ 

“The charm of the broadcaster’s voice ap- 
peals to the mind and the emotions of the 
hearer far more personally than the written 
or the printed page in the hands of the 
reader. Emphasis, rhythm, modulation are 
all important aids to a better understanding 
and mental grasp. Because the voice appeals 
more strongly to the emotions than the let- 
ter, so there is added an element of vitality 
to the purely intellectual performance. 
Speech, hitherto bound in print, is thus sud- 
denly set free and acquires flexibility and 
animation.” 

It occurs to us that the radio is already 
an important factor in determining emo- 
tional states and may become a very vital 
force in this direction when we learn more 
about the art of teaching by radio. 


The radio may enable the home and the 
school to unite their forces and attain some 
of the commonly accepted objectives of edu- 
cation without going through all of the va- 
rious steps that have been considered neces- 
sary in the past. For examplc, the worthy 
use of leisure time is accepted generally as 


Heredity Trend 
in Infantile 
Paralysis 


By 
Dr. Andy Hall 
Director, Department of 
Public Health, State of 
Illinois 
HERE is some evidence that infantile pa- 
T ralysis tends to run in families. Ex- 

pressed in other words, it seems that 
resistance or liability to this disease are to 
some extent inberited. Lloyd Aycock, for 
example, one of the outstanding students of 
the dieease, reports that each of two broth- 
ers, who became orphans at an early age, 
contracted the disease, although they were 
reared apart with no contact which could 
explain the infection. 

Knowledge of this tendency may be of the 
greatest value since it suggests special alert- 
ness on the part of families in which the 
disease has occurred. Prompt recognition of 
the disease, followed by appropriate treat- 
ment, increases tremendously the chances 
of complete recovery. Even after paralysis 
has become established, appropriate treat- 
ment results in a return to normal of about 
nine-tenths of the affected muscles. Treat- 
ments, however, must be carried out over 
considerable periods. 
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one of the seven cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation. If a boy stays at home at night and 
listens to the radio instead of loafing down 
the street; if, as a result of what he listens 
to, he is a little more cheerful and optimistic 
in his outlook on life as he goes to school 
the next morning, he has made worthy use 
of his leisure time. In this way the radio 
becomes a short cut to education. The radio 
is already an important influence in the 
informal education of children, and will con- 
tinue to be whether or not it is admitted 
innto the schood. 
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If educational leaders accept a broad so- 
cial concept of education they will realize 
with ever-increasing significance the impor- 
tance of harnessing the radio and putting it 
to work to help bar the steadily growing 
burdens of education. If radio is admitted 
to the schools, the supervisory staff will need 
to organize the teaching force for the study 
of the major problems involved in the school 
use of the radio: If supervisors will take a 
scientific viewpoint and seriously apply them- 
selves to the solution of the problems in- 
volved the radio may become an important 
aid in supervision as well as in direct teach- 
ing. 

By means of broadcasting and centralized 
radio facilities, educators testify that super- 
visors are able to check the work of the 
teachers and the pupils. Important an- 
nouncements and instructions may be given 
and superior work may be generally avail- 
able. But above all, radio broadcasting is 
peculiarly well suited for the improvement 
of instruction by means of demonstration 
lessons. The supervisor either broadcasts the 
lesson himself or selects a superior teacher 
to do the work. In either case the demon- 
stration serves as an important stimulus to 
the supervisor as well as to the classroom 
teacher. It enables the latter to study her 
own pupils and observe their reactions when 
they are being instructed by another. Broad- 
cast demonstration lessons afford organized 
opportunities for the professional growth of 
teachers in service. 


As leaders in educational theory and prac- 
tice, the supervisors and directors of in- 
struction must assume a large share of the 
responsibility of determining what is to be 
broadcast for schools; the methods of broad- 
casting that are most effective for instruc- 
tional purposes; and how the broadcast ma- 
terial is to be received and used in the 
schools. The future place that radio will 
occupy in schools depends upon these three 
corner stones. Supervision, being a cooper- 
ative enterprise for the improvement of in- 
struction, can be especially helpful in secur- 
ing suitable radio-sound equipment for 
schools; in selecting the broadcast programs 
to be used; in integrating the radio instruc- 
tion into the curriculum of the schools; and 
in establishing cooperative relationships be- 
tween the broadcasting teachers and the 
classroom teachers as a means of making 
a better selection of the subject matter and 
methods of the broadcasts, as well as the 
classroom use of the radio lessons. 


++ 

It is the responsibility of supervision to 
possess the basic information needed to rec- 
ommend the selection and installation of- 
suitable radio-sound equipment for schools. 
The nature of the equipment to be selected 
will be determined by the purposes it is 
intended to serve. 


If the broadcast programs are properly ‘se- 
lected they will by no means serve as a 
distraction in the classroom. Instead, they 
will become a very valuable aid in instruc- 
tion. Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
publish lists of their forthcoming educational 
programs. These lists are available on re- 
quest. The Journa! of Education has been 
publishing a list of desirable educational 
broadcasts. During the past three years 
Miss Margaret Harrison, of the Radio Divi- 
sion of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been i-suing a Memorandum to Co- 
operating Schools, in which she lists desir- 
able programs for school use. Some of these 
programs are broadcast outside of school 
hours. Teachers find that pupils can easily 
be encouraged to listen to these and report 
back to school. In this way the alert teacher 
can capitalize and direct the radio influence 
in the home. 


Since broadcast instruction is sent out to 
a large number of schools at the same time, 
it is impossible for the broadcasting instruc- 
tor to adjust the radio lesson to the varying 
needs of the different schools that receive 
it. Therefore, it becomes the responsibility 
of the local instructional staff to arrange the 
teaching schedule so that the pupils for 
whom the broadcast instruction is intended 
can receive it, and to make any other local 
adaptations that are necessary to integrate 
the broadcast instruction into the school cur- 
riculum. 


+ + 


It is the responsibility of supervision to 
make sure that the classroom teacher has an 
intelligent appreciation of her own respon- 
sibility in connection with the classroom use 
of the radio. If classroom instruction by 
radio is to make the valuable contribution 
that many of us think it can and not be 
just a passing fad, then the classroom teacher 
must have the same attitude toward the 
radio lesson that she has toward her regular 
work. Almost every radio period requires 
more effort on the part of the classroom 
teacher than the ordinary classroom instruc- 
tion requires. 

The teacher frequently needs assistance in 
determining how to make the radio lesson 
assignment and how to assemble illustrative 
and enrichment materials to be used in con- 
nection with the broadcast lesson. She is 
expected to create an air of expectancy on 
the part of her pupils so that they wil) be 
alert and in a receptive mood during the 
broadcast lesson. She is expected to elimi- 
nate extraneous noises in so far as possible 
and to operate the radio set and adjust the 
volume. During the broadcast the teacher 
is expected to give critical attention to the 
subject matter and the points stressed, to 
observe the pupil reaction, and to make 
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. Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF COTTON PRICES 
IN WHOLESALE MARKET \ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Surveys Costs of Raw Ma- 
terial, Yarns and Textiles 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present séries deals with cotton. 


By DR. CHARLES E. BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HOLESALE market prices of more 
than 784 separate items are included 
in the study of wholesale prices of 
commodities as made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. In this study are 
embraced several series of raw cotton 
and cotton yarns, together with a rep- 
resentative cross-section of cotton-textile 
products, such as denims, ginghams, 
sheeting, men’s shirts, et cetera. This 
article is limited to the trend of prices 
for the period since January, 1926. 
++ 
Raw middling cotton in the New York 
market began the period with an aver- 
age price of $0.208 per pound. Prices 
declined in the early part of 1926, react- 
ing later in the year, and remaining 
fairly steady during 1927. The general 
trend was upward for the first part of 
1928, but since has been steadily down- 
ward, with only very minor steadying of 
prices. The high price is shown for Sep- 
tember, 1927, when cotton sold for $0.218 
per pound. The low price of the period 
—December, 1931, with an average of 
$0.063 per pound—was approximately 36 
per eent of the 1926 average price. Prices 
reac slightly the first part of the 
present year, with an average of $0.068 
for March. . 
+ + 
During the period the price of cotton 
yarns paralleled very closely that shown 
for raw cotton. Taking 20/ls weaving 
yarns as representative, it is seen that 
the average price for 1926 was $0.324 per 
pound. Prices fluctuated within narrow 
limits until in 1928 the price was $0.351 
per pound, but since about the middle of 
the year 1928 the price has been more 
or less steadily downward, reaching the 
low of $0.144 per pound in January, 1932. 
A slight reaction has taken place in the 
past two months. The wholesale price 
of denim averaged $0.169 per yard in 
1926, from which it advanced to $.191 
per yard for 1928. The present price of 
this material is $0.092 per yard. Cotton 
duck, 36-inch, almost paralleled the trend 
shown for denim and other cotton piece 
goods, with the exception that the peak 
price for this material was not reached 
until early in 1929, when it sold for 
$0.437 per yard. From this period there 
has been a steady downward movement, 
reaching the low’ of $0.209 in December, 
1931. Prices steadied somewhat in Jan- 


after steadily declined to January, 1931, 
when a price was quoted of $0.080 per 
yard. In September, 1931, prices again 
took a drop with the quotation of $0.060 
per yard, at which leve] they have since 
been maintained. Print cloths, 27-inch, 
for the period showed. a decrease of ap- 
proximately 52 per cent, falling from an 
average price of $0.052 per yard in 1926 
to $0.025 per yard for December, 1931. 
Prices have steadied slightly since the 
beginning: of the present year, being at 
present $0.029 per yard. The 1926 aver- 
age price of 10/4 sheeting was $0.416 per 
yard, from which there was a.slump to 
$0.224 per yard for December, 1931. Quo- 
tations on this material have also ad- 
vanced during the present year, reaching 
$0.232 per yard in March. Ticking fol- 


lowed an almost identical course as that 
shown for sheeting, dropping from an 
average of $0.205 per yard in 1926 to 
$0.120 per yard in January, 1932, which 
price has been maintained since. The 
course of prices for muslin and percale 


presents a picture identical to that of 
other cotton textiles, the high average 
price being reached in 1928 and the low 
average prices being reached in either 
December, 1931, or January, 1932. All 
cotton textiles have steadied during the 
first three months of the present year. 

Manufactured articles made from cot- 
ton materials, though following in the 
main the same general trend, have not 
been as sensitive to market changes of 
raw cotton as have been the yarns and 
materials. Sheets showed an average 
price of $13.363 per dozen for the year 
1926. Advances to $13.834 were shown 
for 1929. From this high average prices 
have swung steadily downward, reaching 
the low of $7.630 in December, 1931. In 
February, 1932, they advanced to $7.90) 
per dozen, at which price they have 
Since remained. Men’s cotton hosiery, 
cotton underwear and shirts have fol- 
lowed the same general course; however, 
the reactions to price changes have been 
somewhat slow. For example, shirts 
reached the high of $17.460 per dozen 
the latter part of 1929, from which peak 
price they declined to $13.095 in January, 
1931, with no change taking place since. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 1, Dr. Baldwin will tell of the information relative to the cotton manu- 
facturing industry which is gathered and disseminated: by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


Economy in Local Government 


City Manager Discusses Worth of Public Service 
By C. A. DYKSTRA 


City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epa is tempted today to inquire: “What 
price optimism?” The “new economic 

era” sung by financier, and business 
economists for the last decade is over, and 
that kind of optimism will not be resur- 
rected for some time. 


the disasters which we are experiencing the 
philosophic optimist finds a note of hope in 


the pessimism that almost engulfs him. It 
lies in the possibility we now have of facing 


economic and sociai facts as they are—not 
as we would wish them to be. The depres- 
sion hit us in the grand manner. It can 
be banished only in a still grander manner. 
Courage and statesmanship are our most real 
needs. What we call for today is sacrifice 
and high endeavor. The gospel of hoarding 
and cost-cutting cannot save us. 

It is to the field of local government that 
I turn for illustrations of my thesis. Lex- 
ington is to be congratulated for the experi- 
ment now going on in this city. No institu- 
tion in Kentucky is studiyng itself more thor- 
oughly and devotedly. It deserves honest, 
intelligent cooperation in what it is doing. 
Before one speaks in praise or in blame one 
should get the facts. Too much talk about 
public concerns is based solely on prejudice 
and hearsay. No city government.needs to 
ask moi from its citizens than that it be 
judged on facts and performance. Ih my 
city we ask only for that. Leave political 
slogans and promises to someone else, and 
in your local government seek only a high 


. quality of service at a fair price from your 


public employes. 
It is a fact that great pressure is put upon 
local government to reduce its costs to the 
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notes of names, places, unusual ideas, et 
cetera. 

The teacher’s work is not ended when the 
broadcast goes off the air. Upon her rests 
the responsibility of utilizing the radio les- 
son. Pupils have very little opportunity to 
express themselves during tHe broadcast, and 
will be eager to discuss various points. and 
raise questions regarding the c ntent or the 
application of the lesson. The teacher usu- 
ally leads the discussion period, in which she 
attémpts to correct misunderstandings, em- 
phasize major ideas, make local application 
of the lesson as*‘a part of the course. In 
view of the fact that radio instruction is 
in the experimental stage, the teacher will 
be expected also to give tests and make re- 
ports to broadcasters. Thus it will be seen 
that the person who originated the idea that 
the radio will eliminate the teacher neither 
understood the limitations of broadcasting 
nor the essentials in the teaching-learning 
situation. 


But in the midst of . 


people. This fact must be faced, but we 
must meet it wisely and not hysterically. 
Hysteria has almost ruined business and in- 
dustry. Let us guard our local governments 
from such danger. 


Business and government are not alike. 
Business, for instance, is commercialized, and 
government must not be. Government is 
service-at-cost, and it has no place for the 
cost-plus principle. Government has readily 
adopted “business” efficiency systems, but it 
cannot adopt business principles and remain 
@ purely service agency. For “business is 
business,” and public service is not business. 
Public services have to run even if business 
shuts down. They must run at a 100 per 
cent capacity, for they minister 24 hours a 
day to the minimum needs of the community. 
Of late, government has gone even into the 
business of feeding large sections of our peo- 
ple. Our public services are our last re- 
serves and fortifications if the business of 
living. Let government break down and we 
have chaos. 


Therefore, before we cripple our public 
services beyond repair, let us take serious 
thought. Let us reduce expenditures; we 
must in the face of facts. Let us do it con- 
structively, however, by improving structure 
and organization, by the elimination of use- 
less offices and raising of standards of ad- 
ministration. Let us use a pruning knife. 
It is a better instrument of wise economy 
than a broadaxe or a buzz-saw. 


We are being forced to admit that the 
rendering of public services by local govern- 
ment has a definite value. Commerce and 
industry are not the only factors contributing 
to the national wealth: The elimination of 
disease; clean, healthy homes and streets; 
good transportation; education, water, and 
the many social services done have a definite 
influence upon industrial efficiency and suc- 
cess. ‘Fhese things help to make life toler- 
able in urban communities. 


We need a new conception of what local 
government means and how its costs are 
spread. We need to be reminded constantly 
that public expenditures for the most part 
merely displace private expenditures, and 
that this means economy to the citizen. The 
policeman displaces the private watchman 
and represents almost unbelievable saving. 
The fireman saves the citizen many times 
his cost-in insurance premiums alone, to say 
nothing of the saving of lives and property. 
This same thing is true of most city services 
whether they be health or water, sanitary 
or inspectional. This our citizens have not 
grasped as yet. When they do, then our 
Services will be measured against their costs 
and be found to be exceptionally cheap. Un- 
fortunately, they are now measured in terms 
of taxes paid, and not services paid for. 


' 
uary, and have since remained so, being 
$0.215 at the present time. 
Ginghams, beginning with a price of 
$0.090 in 1926, increased to $0.106 in 1928, 
eased off to $0.105 for 1929, and there- 


head.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


President of the United States 1801-1809 


“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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Inheritance Tax Legislation 


in Wisconsin 


Origin and History of Duty 
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on Estates and 


. Operation of State Laws Relating to Be- 
quests Reviewed 


By NEIL CONWAY 


Industrial Commission, State of Wisconsin 


SEEMS to be generally conceded that 
the inheritance tax was originated by 
Emperor Augustus, who is known to have 

established such a tax at Rome in the 
year 6 A. D. The tax imposed by Augustus 
was a 5 per cent tax on iuheritances and 
bequests, was limited in its application to 
Roman citizens, made small allowances for 
funeral expenses and, under certain condi- 
tions, provided exemptions to nearest rela- 
tives. The idea appears to have been bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, with whose gov- 
ernment the Romans were familiar, and 
who appear to have exacted some tax as 
a part of the system of the transfer of prop- 
erty as early as the seventh century B. C. 


++ 


The early history of taxation on inherit- 
ances in the United States indicates that 
it originated with certain fees for probate 
proceedings, and for a considerable time re- 
mained in that form. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania was the first to impose the type of 
inheritance tax with which we are now 
familiar, having enacted a law in 1826 sub- 
jecting estates inherited by collateral heirs 
to a tax of 2% per cent. Louisiana was the 
second State to impose such a tax. The 
adoption of this type of tax by the States 
was, however, a slow development. The year 
from which the real development began ap- 
pears to have been 1885. Three States en- 
acted such a tax between 1885 and 1890. 
During the period from 1890 to 1900 inher- 
itance taxation assumed a prominent place 
in legislation, and 16 States were adopting 
such a tax fer the first time or were expand- 
ing laws relative thereto which were already 
upon the statute books. The next 10 years 
show even a more rapid extension of this 
principle, and 23 States passed laws on the 
subject. From 1910 onward other States, 
Alaska and the Philippine Islands, added 
inheritance taxation to their revenue sys- 
tems, until today Nevada is the only State 
in the Union which does not impose some 
sort of a tax of this kind, 


In 1899 the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin enacted a law entitled “An Act 
for a Tax on Gifts, Inheritances, Bequests, 
and Legacies in Certain Cases.” The con- 
stitutionality of this act was questioned, and 
it was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of our State in the case of 
Black v. State, decided in 1902. That case 
held that the provisions of the taxing act 
violated the required rule of uniformity in 
taxation, in that it unlawfully discriminated 
between beneficiaries of the same class. 
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In 1903 another inheritance tax law was 
passed by our Legislature w..ich conformed 
to the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case just mentioned, and that law has been 
in force from that year up to the present 
time, although it has been amended at many 
of the subsequent sessions of the Legislature. 
The inheritance tax is regarded with great 
favor by students of finance and social con- 
ditions everywhere. It is a limitation on the 
right to inherit property in the interest of 
society as a whole, and has been approved 
by virtually all of the courts of this coun- 
try. It is a tax upon the right to receive 
property, and not upon the property itself. 
It is a tax that is imposed at a time when 
it can be most conveniently paid; it creates 
no disturbance of industry and affords a 
very substantial revenue with comparatively 
little expense in administration and collec- 
tion? The average revenue per year from 
this source of taxation has been approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 


By the provisions of our present inheritance 
tax law the tax is imposed upon all transfers 
of property by will or by the law of descent. 
It applies to all residents of this State and 
to such nonresidents as die possessed of prop- 
erty situated within this State. It includes 
and levies a tax upon all gifts made by a 
decedent during his lifetime if those gifts 
were made in contemplation of death or 
made to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death. If the gift sare made 
within two years of death the law presumes 
that they were made in contemplation 
thereof and thus places the burden of prov- 
ing otherwise upon the donee. The tax is 
also applicable to the interest of a deceased 
joint tenant which passes by the right of 
survivorship to the surviving joint tenant or 
tenants. All insurance payable upon the 
death of a decedent etiher to his estate or to 
designated beneficiaries is subject to the tax. 
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The rates of taxation are graduated in 
accordance with the relationship to the de- 
cedent of the beneficiary réceiving the prop- 
erty, and in accordance with the amount 
of property received. The amount of ex- 
emption from taxation is also made to de- 
pend upon that relationship. , The husband, 
wife, children, grandchildren, and the lineal 
ancestors of the decedent are taxed at the 
rate of 2 per cent upon that part of the first 
$25,000 which they receive in excess of the 
exemption of each. The wife is allowed 
an exemption of $15,000, and all others in 
this classification are each allowed $2,000. 
The rate increases to 4 per cent on the 
second $25,000, to 6 per cent on the next 
$50,000, to 8 per cent on the next *$400,000, 
and to 10 per cent on all in excess of $500,- 
000. The foregoing amounts furnish the 
basis upon which the rates are graduated 
for every classification of beneficiaries. 
Brothers and sisters of the decedent and 
their descendants are allowed an exemption 
of $500 each and the rates are graduated 
from 4 per cent to 20 per cent. Uncles and 
aunts each have an exemption of $250, and 
the rates range from 6 per cent to 30 per 
cent. Strangers in blood or nonrelated bene- 
ficiaries are allowed an exemption of $100, 
and the rates increase from 8 per cent to 
40 per cent. However, in no case is a bene- 
ficiary obliged to pay a greater tax than 15 
per cent of the amount he receives. All be- 
quests to municipalities for municipal pur- 
poses, and to domestic corporations or volun- 


. tary associations organized solely for re- 


ligious, humane, charitable, or educational 
purposes who will use the property trans- 
ferred exclusively within this State, are en- 
tirely texempt from the tax. If the tax as- 
sessable is paid within one year from the 


date of death, a discount of 5 per cent thereof 
is granted, but if it is not paid within 18 
months from the date of death interest is 
charged from that date at 10 per cent per 
annum, except in cases where the delay in 
payment is unavoidable, in which event the 
interest rate is 6 per cent. 


In order to demonstrate just how the rates 
and exemptions apply, let us take a specific 
case. Suppose John Doe died on July 1, 
1931, leaving a will which has been duly 
admitted to probate and which disposes of 
his estate as follows: 


He bequeaths $15,000 to his wife, $2,000 .to 
each of his five children, $500 each to a 
brother and a niece, $250 to an uncle, $100 
to a friend, $500 to a lodge and $500 to the 
local church for religious purposes. Now 
assume that his estate amounted to $29,350, 
and that debts, expenses of his last sickness, 
his funeral expenses, and the expenses inci- 
dent to the administration of his estate all 
amounted to the total of $2,000. Those 
debts and expenses are allowed as deductions ° 
from his estate for inheritance tax purposes, 
and hence there is a net estate left in the 
sum of $27,350, which is subject to taxation. 
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Now, distributing the estate according to 
the terms of the will, we get the following 
results: The $15,000 left to the widow is 
just equal to her exemption; therefore she 
pays no tax. The $2,000 left to each child is 
likewise equal to their respective exemptions, 
and they pay no tax. The bequests to the 
brother, niece and uncle are just the amounts 
of their exemptions; hence they are not tax- 
able. The friend who receives $100 is a 
stranger in blood and is allowed an exemp- 
tion of $100, and he pays no tax. The be- 
quest to the church is to a local corporation 
or association organized solely for religious 
purposes, so this bequest is entirely exempt. 
An investigation of the purposes of the lodge 
which was: left $500 reveals it was organized 
as a fraternal order; hence it is not given 
the exemptions accorded to religious, hu- 
mane, charitable, or educational organiza- 
tions, so it is classified as a stranger in blood 
to the decedent, is entitled to an exemption 
of $100, and the balance of the bequest in 
the sum of $400 is taxed at the rate of 8 
per cent, making a total tax: on the entire 
estate of $32. 


From the foregoing it is apparent that 
even in estates totaling over $25,000 the tax 
is ordinarily a very small item, and the ex- 
emptions provided for widows and children 
are quite generous. Of course, in estates 
which are very large the tax is substantial. 
The largest tax which has been collected 
within the last two years was on an estate 
of the gross value of approximately $10,000,- 
000. The bulk of the estate in the sum of 
$7,800,000 was left to a son, and the total 
tax amounted to $768,000. 


It would seem from a mere reading or brief 
statement of the law that the administration 
or application of it would offer few, if any, 
problems. As a matter of fact, however, a 
great many problems do arise which are 
extremely difficult of solution and result in 
considerable litigation. These questions are 
most frequently presented in the larger es- 
tates, where the questions of gifts in con- 
templation of death, of residence in this 
State, of values of stocks in close corpora- 
tions, of charitable bequests, and of methods 
of computing taxes on deferred and contin- 
gent interests, constantly arise. 


++ 

The inheritance tax law is administered 
under the supervision of the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission through its inheritance tax di- 
vision. The tax is determined by the county 
court in which the estate is being adminis- 
tered. In each county the public adminis- 
trator acts on behalf of the State and county 
in the. tax proceeding. Whenever it appears 
necessary the inheritance tax counsel for 
the Tax Commission actively participates in 
that proceeding. Of the taxes collected 7% 
per cent are retained by the county and the 


balance goes into the general fund of the 
State. 


In conclusion, may I not again repeat that 
the inheritance tax is fundamentally one of 
the soundest and most equitable methods of 
producing revenue for public purposes, being 
based almost entirely upon the ability to 
pay, providing generous exemptions to wid- 
Ows and children, and amounting to only a 
small deduction from the benefaction? 
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Varied Pastimes 
for Prisoners 
in New Mexico 


By 
Ed Swope 
Warden, State Peniten- 
tiary, State of New 
Mezico 
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DEQUATE and varied entertainment for 
prisoners is one of the most successful 
means of promoting peace and a fair 

measure of content within prison walls. 


In the New Mexico penitentiary we try to 
supply the inmate with plenty of work to 
keep him occupied and sufficient entertain- 
ment to give him some wholesome pleasure 
in living. Entertainment is limited by our 
financial means, but we provide all that is 
possible. 

Work consists chiefly of employment of 
prisoners in the brickyard, where we make 
all kinds of brick and a considerable number 
of tile, employment on our rather extensive 
gardens, on our farm, in the laundry, and 
other miscellaneous work such as cooking, 
barbering, office work, and work in the prison 
hospital. 

For- entertainment we offer prisoners a 
chance to play baseball during the Summer 
months, permit them phonographs and ra- 
dics in their dormitories and in their cells 
under certain conditions, access to a fairly 
well-stocked library, a chance to make the 
prison string band, and attendance at a 


* talking picture as often as funds permit. 





